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GO WHERE THE MONEY IS 


, . 

You remember the saying attributed 
to the elder Bennett to the effect that 
journalism consists in “Knowing where 

ell is going to break out next, and 
having a man on the spot.” 

That’s good newspaper work. 

Advertising is much like it: 

Knowing where the trade is and get- 
ting there with the goods. 

Lots of men know where the trade 
is but don’t know how to go after it. 

And a lot of pretty good advertisers 
o after trade hard enough and in a 
fairly decent sort of way, but fail to 
put in their licks where they'll count 
most. 

Both of them fail of the best results, 
while the man who picks the best field 
and then works it, 

He gets rich. : 

Of the good business houses to which 
Printers’ InK goes there are at least 
500—count ’em—500, which are not 
getting the full measure of results from 
their advertising. ; 

And I honestly believe there is not 
one of that 500 who couldn’t do a profit- 
able business in Kansas. 

Because the trade is here. We have 
the need of and the desire for your 
goods and we have the money with 
which to buy them. 

The agricultural crops and live stock 
alone that Kansas produced in 1908 
amount to $475,244,881—a_ big eleven 
million dollars in excess of last year’s 
product, and last year was the banner 
year up to that time. 

am not going into statistics, but 
when you remember that Secretary 
Wilson places the Nation’s farm output 
at $8,000,000,000, and then realize that 
Kansas produced nearly one-sixteenth 
of the total output, you get some idea 
of the figure our folks cut in the work 
of piling up the wealth of the Nation. 

e have the money, and while only 
a few of us have the habit of throwing 
it at the birds, the most of us are 
spending it for what’s good for us. 


Only a few weeks ago Kansas rail- 
roads were complaining of the car 
famine on certain lines, because so 
many grain cars were needed to haul 
automobiles to farmers who began to 
buy as soon as crops were assured. 

And the farmer isn’t mortgaging his 
home and his next year’s income to buy 
automobiles, either. He buys out of 
his surplus. 

I wish I knew how to awaken the 
general advertiser to the full apprecia- 
tion of the value of the trade that is 
waiting for him in Kansas. 

And the beauty of it is: It’s so easy 
to get. There is no other state in the 
Union that can be so thoroughly and 
so effectively reached by one daily news- 
paper as Kansas. 

he Topeka Daily Capital, with a 
circulation in excess of 29,000, not only 
covers Topeka and its tributary terri- 
tory, but it has a state-wide circulation 
going to every Post Office in the state 
and to every rural route. 

You can talk to half a billion dollars 
through its columns, and it’s the sort 
of money that talks back. 

There is trade for you here, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, and there’s an easy way to 
get it. 

If you are a doubting Thomas I’d 
like a little heart-to-heart talk with you. 
Write to me. 


Publisher. 
Topeka, Kansas, Dec. 31, 1908. 


Ask for a Capper Bulletin or talk to 
one of my special representatives: 


Branch Offices: New York, 1306 
Flatiron Bldg., J. C. Feeley, Mgr.; Chi- 
cago, 87 Washington St., J. E. Brown, 
Mgr.; Kansas City, 401 Century Bldg., 
S. N. Spotts, Mgr.; Omaha, 1012 N. Y. 
Life Bidg., W. T. Laing, Mgr. 


THE TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 
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‘“Adam’s Renown 
for Being First” 


A million dollars’ worth of intelligent competitive advertising would 
not “make a dent” in Ivory Soap’s trade. 

Brother Post has held the Cereal and Food-Coffee fields against a 
dozen well directed attacks by competing houses. 

The Ostermoor keeps its vantage position in the face of a flock of 
newcomers. 

Because these articles were first in their respective fields. Of 
course the goods are right, the advertising is right, the price is right 
and the selling plan is right. But the fact that they made the first 
success stamps subsequent advertisers as imitators. 

Now, first impressions are pretty well monopolized so far as city 
people are concerned but the shrewdest advertisers are now turning 
their attention to the country. Already leaders have made their start. 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
SELL SEWING MACHINES 


The biggest sewing machine company in the world after a six months’ 
use of standard farm papers, reports finding a new field for their 
product. 

They have their own selling organization and felt they were known 
by and in touch with the world. But standard farm paper advertising 
is bringing inquiries from territory they have not as yet even touched 
and agencies for their goods are now being established in virgin fields. 

And this is only one case out of half a hundred general advertisers 
who are learning that it is profitable results, direct or through the 
dealer, which have given the following papers their title of 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Michigan Farmer The Indiana Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 

Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Kansas Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 


Thirty-six per cent. of the people of the Middle West are farmers, and 78 per 
cent. of these farmers own their own farms. For five years they have averaged 
a yearly income of over $892.00 each. 

Thetr money does not -go, as does the city man’s, for rent, meat, vegetables, 
car fare, theatres, and “throwing a front.’’ Aside from a few dollars for taxes 
and incidentals, it is a met income and is spent for goods that are or can be ad- 
vertised. And advertisers who are in position to know say that on good goods 
of average price the farmer offers a more responsive field for the advertiser than 
the city man. 

The farmer can only be reached through standard farm paper advertising. Not 
5 per cent. are reached through any one magazine, and not 18 per cent. by all 
combined. 

May we show you what this proposition holds for you? No obligation is in- 
curred by an inquiry, and it may lead to giving you a new light on a profitable 
field. We publish an interesting quarterly yor Standard Farm Paper Adver- 
tising, which is devoted to farm conditions. May we send you a copy? 


GEO. W. HERBERT WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
1736 First Nat’] Bank Building, Chicago 725 Temple Court, New York City 
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THE BONANZA STORY OF 
THE AUTOMOBILE. 





ALTHOUGH THE BUSINESS IS ONLY 
TEN YEARS OLD THERE ARE 525 
MANUFACTURERS ENGAGED IN IT 
WITH AN ANNUAL PRODUCT OF 
55,000 CARS— AMERICANS HAVE 
ALREADY SPENT A QUARTER OF A 
BILLION IN THE MACHINES—HOW 
PRESS AGENTISM HAS REDUCED 
THE VOLUME OF ADVERTISING. 


By J. George Frederick. 

You can’t escape them. Walk 
up Fifth avenue and they are as 
thick as mosquitoes in a Louisiana 
bayou. Go down into a dark East 
side alley, and you'll meet a “honk, 
honk” as sure as you'll meet a 
push cart. Flee for relief into the 
suburbs, and you jump from the 
frying pan into the fire. In desper- 
ation, hie you to the boundless 
prairies of Kansas, a hundred 
miles from a railroad, and sit you 
“far from the madding crowd” 
under an apple tree in a tranquil 
rural lane—and, by the shades of 
Wordsworth! you, will be jolted 
out of your assurance by a honk, 
a flash of red and a scent of the 
latest popular perfume —cau de 
gasolene! 

Give it up—resign yourself; for 
there is no oasis or desert or bar- 
ren waste or mountain height 
where man’s new four-footed com- 
panion, the automobile, has not 
left its trail—in the Arctics, on the 
Siberian steppes, at the top of 
Pike’s Peak, or on the sands of 
Death Valley. In the bowels of 
the earth when “hell freezes over,” 
Old Nick will crank up his Win- 
ton Six and challenge his enemies 
for a cup race on the ice! 

Do you realize that the entire 
automobile business will this 
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spring celebrate only its tenth an- 
niversary?—that ten short years 
ago the automobile business was 
hardly more developed than the 
air-ship business is to-day? and 
that the value of the automobiles 
now in use in this country equals 
the value of our entire wonderful 
wheat crop? 

A little more than ten years 
ago no census reporter could have 
found a single building where 
autos were exclusively manufac- 
tured; yet late in 1900 there were 
fifty-seven factories, capitalized at 
$5,768,857. Autos were selling to 
the rich pretty much like the pro- 
verbial “hot cakes.” Gay, restless, 
wealthy America had at last struck 
the pleasure supreme—the sensa- 
tion par excellence. Bicycles were 
thrown on the junk heap—they 
were too common. Hail to the new 
king of sport and luxury! 

And so the sales went on, while 
factory additions were hastily 
built and competition raged until 
1905, when the census-takers 
found that the number of auto- 
mobile manufacturers had _in- 
creased to 178, capitalized at $23,- 
083,860, a gain of almost 500 per 
cent. in five years! 

But the end was not yet! Au- 
thentic figures compiled this year 
are almost startling. There are 
now about 525 manufacturers in 
the United States, having a com- 
bined capital of $95,000,000. This 
does not include the innumerable 
host of automobile accessory man- 
ufacturers, who have a separate 
capitalization of $37,000,000. 

There were in use on Nov. 1 of 
this year, throughout the United 
States, 150,000 autos, with an orig- 
inal valuation of $245,000,000. The 
startling thing is that during the 
past year there were manufactured 
55,000 cars, which is more than 
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one-third of the total number in 
use to-day! And this with the 
wolves of panic howling just out- 
side the door! 

Such a story of growth as these 
figures tell has probably no par- 
allel in any business. The auto- 
mobile industry has undoubtedly 
been a bonanza. And it is un- 
doubtedly not a mushroom growth, 
like the bicycle business. 

There were reasons, psychologi- 
cal and otherwise, which pre-des- 
tined the bicycle business to wither 
and fade away ; but the automobile 
business has a far more solid grip 
upon the public. It is not a fad; 
it is at once a luxury, a sport, and 
a necessity. 

It is an actual economic advance 
—the horse which it displaces can- 
not compete with it in any but the 
sentimental sense. The automo- 
bile is the perfect city conveyance; 
and in the country it is far better 
than the bicycle in adaptability for 
personal transportation, and the 
poor horse stands no chance at all. 
To the speeded-up desires of the 
American man the old-fashioned 
ten or twelve mile leisurely drive 
with a horse is as tiresome as a 
stage coach or a merry-go-round. 
One hundred to three hundred 
mile trips over a week’s-end, with 
villages whizzing by, and a cease- 
less kaleidoscope of scenery—that 
is the pleasure of the modern rest- 
less American—who can afford it. 

A typical story of how the man- 
ufacture of a particular make of 
automobile was started is the 
story of the White Steamer. It 
is not generally known that the 
White concern is an outgrowth of 
the bicycle and sewing machine 
business of that name. Rowland 
White, a mechanical engineer, and 
son of the head of the company 
that made sewing machines and 
bicycles, bought an experimental 
steam vehicle for his personal use. 
He became so impressed with its 
possibilities that he set to work to 
improve it, and by 1899 had suc- 
ceeded in making a good machine, 
which he placed on the market the 
following year with marked suc- 
cess under the guidance of a clever 
advertising manager—R. V. John- 
son. 

So generally and indiscriminate- 
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ly successful has the auto business 
been in past years that real auto- 
mobile salesmanship and  mer- 
chandising date back no more 
than a couple of years. Advertis- 
ing has been used by the broad- 
side, with the lavish carelessness 
of a Castro of Venezuela ordering 
wine in a Paris café. No other 
business in the United States buys 
é6r gets the volume of publicity 
which the automobile does. A 
score of the larger manufacturers 
keep page ads going all the time 
in the magazines, and an endless 
amount of outdoor, newspaper, 
novelty and every other conceiv- 
able kind of advertising is done 
by the auto manufacturers through- 
out this country and abroad. 
Twenty million dollars a year 
would be a low estimate of the 
cost of the various forms of pub- 
licity used. 

Every year at this time two big 
“automobile shows” are held in 
New York, and other large centers 
—one by the Associated Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers, and 
the other by the American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association. 
At these shows there are on view 
several hundred exhibits of autos 
and accessories, and as high as 30,- 
000 people in one day attend them. 
They cost a heap of money, but 
they are worth it. 

Now the marketing conditions 
of the automobile business are pe- 
culiar, and until a few years ago 
they had scarcely been sensibly 
analyzed. Money was spent freely 
on magazine pages, and other 
forms of advertising in a desultory 
way, without much thought of con- 
necting up the sales-force with the 
advertising so as to perform team 
work. Agencies had been estab- 
lished and branch offices opened, 
and expensive selling staffs main- 
tained without letting the right 
hand know what the left hand did. 

But competition, as it rapidly in- 
creased, soon taught some lessons. 
A man from Dubuque, Ia., would 
answer a magazine ad and the con- 
cern would send him a catalogue— 
as they had done for several years 
past to inquirers in cities where 
it had no agents. The Dubuque 
man wrote to more than one con- 
cern, and the one that had a 
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The First 300,000 of: 
The Second Million 


Has been passed, in circulation, by 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
the January Edition being 


One Million 


And 300,000 Copies 








with the entire edition sold to sub- 
scribers and newsdealers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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branch at Dubuque, with a car all 
ready to.step into, got the sale be- 
cause it was on the job with the 
goods, 

The other manufacturers be- 
moaned their inability to maintain 
more branches, and then sat down 
to think the thing out. It dawned 
on a few concerns—the Oldsmo- 
bile, for instance—that there were 
two sides to this branch question. 
It was all right to try to put more 
and more branches in the field, but 
in the meantime, it was criminal 
carelessness not to make: the very 
most out of the branches already 
in the field by concentrated adver- 
tising. And so they took up news- 
paper advertising in earnest. 

With all this new view of the 
sales-assisting value of advertis- 
ing, the magazine advertising, 
which had long been just a chromo 
on the wall for general effect, was 
made more salesmanlike, so that 
we now have some very good copy 
in the magazines. Effective ad: 
vertising is done by several auto- 
mobile concerns, and agencies are 
sitting up nights thinking out cam- 
paigns that will land good busi- 
ness. 

It was the art departments that 
formerly landed the automobile 
accounts, and the one that pre- 
sented the loveliest picture of a 
particular car (mechanically ac- 
curate to a screw, of course) got 
the account. But after awhile it 
was discovered that mere pictures 
didn’t sell cars. It was then that 
copy with a strong pull was intro- 
duced. 

Recently there has developed a 
strong movement toward a lower- 
priced car. The Cadillac people, 
who were first in this field, have 
made a big hit with their $1,400 
car, reduced from $2,000. The idea 
is to create a market, heretofore 
untouched, with the man whose 
income precludes the buying of a 
higher-priced car. This movement 
is significant as it marks the first 
attempt to seriously reduce the 
price of cars, The same thing hap- 
pened in the bicycle field, and 
ended in the production of aston- 
ishingly low-priced machines, and 
a subsequent return to a more 
normal level. 

Among the other concerns that 


are offering low-priced cars are 
the Mitchell and the Chalmers- 
Detroit, both selling cars at $1,500. 
The Mitchell concern is making a 
novel bid for business by offering 
a $150 magneto free. Its recent 
full pages in the two leading 
weeklies were strong pieces of 
copy. It has been discovered that 
there is a market for the low- 
priced cars not only among those 
who have heretofore been unable 
to afford an auto, but also among 
the more wealthy who use the 
lower-priced car as a runabout in 
addition to larger cars. 

The Chalmers - Detroit concern 





These are Six Cylinder Times 


Be it ever so good, no other type of motor car reaches the 
excellence of the six-cylinder. 
Nor is this a matter of individual opinion. 
It is a mechanical truth that can be demonstrated b 
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We prove it every day to open 
starting, sweet-running 





WINTON SIX 


Goes the Route Like Coasting Down Hill 
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has certainly had a meteoric ca- 
reer. Starting on June 15 with a 
single agent, as successors to the 
Thomas-Detroit concern, it now 
claims to have 105 agents and has 
already delivered 1,000 cars. It 
sold its entire output to dealers in 
six weeks. It claims to have 
enough contracts from dealers to 
keep its shops busy until next 
June. 

The newspapers and weeklies 
are used almost exclusively by 
this concern, the copy and designs 
being furnished under the direc- 
tion of Claude Hopkins, the 
“$1,000 a week” man with Lord & 
Thomas. 

The advertising of the Winton 
motor cars may still be classed 
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among the best seen among the 
automobile pages. This is the re- 
sult of a carefully studied out 
policy established by its advertis- 
ing manager, Charles W. Mears. 
“In the first place,” says Mr. 
Mears, “we try to be different. We 
avoid, so far as possible, the use 
of type or language used in the 
ordinary automobile advertise- 
ment. In the second place, we do 
not advertise merely for general 
publicity, but to make an imme- 
diate appeal to automobile buyers 
who are looking for the best car 
there is. We therefore go into de- 
tails on points that are supposed 
to be of interest to a man who is 











about to invest $3,000 or more in 
a motor car. 

“We make our facts as definite 
and explicit as possible. In order 
to determine whether we have ex- 
cited interest or not, and also in 
order to get into direct communi- 
cation with prospective buyers, we 
invariably offer in our advertising 
a booklet dealing with some timely 
and pertinent phase of automobile 
buying, brief, to the point, and 
illustrated. The results from these 
booklets have been very gratifying. 

“We are great believers in copy, 
and plenty of it, as you may have 
noticed. When we used our double 
page spread in the Saturday Eve- 


ning Post in September, nearly 
every advertising expert who was 
given an opportunity to pass on 
the subject said we were using too 
much type. Nevertheless we in- 
serted the ad as written, and the 
results from that advertising were 
greater than we had ever received 
from a similar expenditure at any 
previous time. 

“This, in a measure, confirms 
our opinion that the man who is 
thinking of spending $3,000 will 
not only gladly read any informa- 
tion you mav give him on the sub- 
ject of his purchase, but that he 
actually craves that information.” 

The Wniton people believe in the 
great future of six-cylinder cars. 

Probably nothing better in.auto- 
mobile booklets has been done in 
years than the. White Steamer 
series of tour books, containing 
minute directions, maps, and prac- 
tical information for a dozen 
tours. 

There is another part of the 
automobile world which is just at 
present waking up and doing ag- 
gressive advertising — electrics. 
Electric broughams have an espe- 
cially attractive field, into which 
gasolene cars do not enter in com- 
petition. No chauffeur is neces- 
sary for an electric, and a woman 
can readily operate one. Geogra- 
phical limitations, however, keep 
the electric brougham mostly in 
the west, in flat country, for elec- 
trics are not strong climbers. Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and other level 
western points are big markets for 
these vehicles. The Studebaker 
and the Baker concerns are con- 
ducting aggressive campaigns, and 
expect to exterid their markets 
very rapidly through carefully con- 
sidered, concentrated advertising. 

To write a story about automo- 
bile publicity without devoting at- 
tention to the press agent feature, 
would certainly be like Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted. Like tares 
crowding up thick in a wheat field, 
the press agent evil has pushed its 
way forward with all the brazen 
assurance of a rank weed, until 
the real wheat of advertising— 
paid space—has actually been re- 
pressed and stunted, in this re- 
markable field of automobile ad- 
vertising. 
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No advertising man ean for a 
minute deny the great advertising 
value of a reading notice saying 
that Wm. K. Vanderbilt won on 
the Ormond beach with a Ragout. 
And from the standpoint of the 
automobile readers no city editor 
can get away from the news- 
necessity of telling the car’s name 
in a big legitimate event. The reek- 
ing abuse of press agentism that 
smells to high heaven, and down 
in the other direction, too, is the 
manipulation of legitimate sources 
of automobile news to manufac- 
ture stuff that outdoes the yellow- 
est of the yellow journals in their 
faking, 

Even that is not the worst, for 
if faking were all, city editors need 
merely turn the stuff down and 
blacklist the sender forever; but 
what makes advertising men worth 
the name weep salt tears is the use 
of contracts and advertising pa- 
tronage to force the rank stuff 
down the editorial throats. 

Why is it that you never find 
the Fiat or the Packard dealing in 
this Chinese money of reading no- 
tices—with a hole in it and a 
string to it? And yet during the 
year just ended the Packard 
shipped 904 cars as against 624 
during the year before—and panic 
panicking her panickiest! 

In his desperate hunt for pub- 
licity at charity rates, one manu- 
facturer recently filled his tank 
with a famous patent medicine, 
and then drove his car around the 
streets for ten hours on the power 
generated from it. Not long ago a 
manufacturer ran his own ma- 
chines half way across the con- 
tinent, contested by no other ma- 
chine—and then advertised exult- 
ingly that he had won a great en- 
durance race! 

The vital point about this, how- 
ever, is that the abuses of press 
agentism has undeniably affected 
advertising expenditure in some 
cases. In one case mentioned by 
a prominent advertising man, an 
appropriation of $125,000 had been 
made for display advertising by 
one manufacturer but by the time 
the press agent had finished with 
him, and, unfortunately, had given 
him some proof of his ability to 
get free publicity, the advertising 


appropriation was cut to $35,000. 

It is because of the boomerang 
effect of free readers used in the 
past that advertising agents of the 
better class now refuse to send 
them out. 


> 


MERCHANT TAILORS PLAN 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


For two years the merchant 
tailors of Philadelphia have been 
seriously considering the advis- 
ability of adopting a campaign of 
publicity in order to protect their 
interests against the increasing 
business of the ready-to-wear 
clothing stores. The inauguration 
of an aggressive campaign in Chi- 
cago spurred them to increased 
efforts, and at a meeting of the 
merchant tailors’ association of 
Philadelphia, held at Boothby’s 
Hotel, recently, a committee was 
appointed to place a campaign in 
the hands of such an advertising 
agency as, in its judgment, should 
be considered the most. practical 
for the purpose. 

At this meeting, Richard A. 
Foley, of the Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, made an ad- 
dress to the merchant tailors out- 
lining a plan of campaign that 
might be followed profitably and 
presenting solutions to many diffi- 
culties that have been encoun- 
tered. Two days later his agency 
was asked to plan and handle the 
campaign. 

Several thousand dollars have 
already been raised by subscrip- 
tions among the progressive tail- 
ors, and when the sum reaches an 
amount which seems to justify 
the undertaking of the work of 
exploitation, large copy will make 
its appearance in a selected list of 
newspapers. 

It is expected that this will add 
upwards of $30,000 a year of new 
business to the columns of the 
Philadelphia newspapers, as Mr. 
Foley plans not only to conduct a 
general campaign in behalf of 
merchant tailors, but to bring into 
the ranks of frequent advertisers 
a good sized proportion of tailors 
who could benefit from individual 
publicity. 
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petition Tate *» LINCOLN WAS ONCE ASKED 
WS HOW LONG A MAN’S LEGS 
OUGHT TO BE 





LAST OPPORTUNITY£and soon will be A LOST OPPORTUNITY to advertise in 
THE WASHINGTON-LINCOLN COMFORT—February Number 


if you don’t send in your order and copy at once. 

Need we remind you? 4 

That the people never tire of reading about Washington and Lincoln; ‘ 

That the approaching and much talked of centennial anniversary of the birth 
of _— Lincoln has aroused unusual popular interest in everything pertaining 
to Lincoln; 

That our subscribers are looking with keen expectancy for the good things 
which we have promised to give them in our great Special Washington and 
Lincoln Memorial COMFORT, Facts, Anecdotes, Fiction about Washington and 
Lincoln, and War Songs, Music, Illustrations, 

That Washington-Lincoln COMFORT will be a large mid-winter Number, a 
large edition, reaching a large number of new subscribers, which all conspire to 
bring large returns to advertisers. 

In derision of Lincoln’s awkwardly long legs he was asked how long a 
man’s legs ought to be. To which he humorously replied, that he thought they 
ought to be long enough to reach the ground. 

This, like most of Lincoln’s witticisms, is susceptible of an allegorical meaning 
which has been applied to him. 

High as were his purposes, great. as were his deeds, gigantic as were his 
intellect and exalted as were his ideals, his genius was never flighty or erratic; 
his spiritual legs always reached the ground of common sense and common 
understanding whereon he walked humbly with the ‘‘plain people,” their un- 
questioned leader. 

COMFORT’S legs are long and ever in touch with the ground of ular 
interests and sympathies common to the “plain people,’’ whose love, confidence 
and respect it has to a degree possessed by no other mail order monthly. 

COMFORT with its seven-league boots each month covers the ground from 
Maine to California, from Florida to Alaska, stopping to deliver its welcome 
message of good cheer to one or more homes at every cross-road. 

‘ Take no chance of missing such an exceptionally good thing in the advertising 
ine. 
Order space and send in your copy, now. 

February forms will close without fail January 15th, and if you are not in 


before that it will be 
YOUR LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
Send through any reliable agency, or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc.. AUGUSTA, MAINE 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
Walter R. Jenkins, Jr., Representative. Frank H. Thomas, Representative. 
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WHEREIN THE JOBBERS 
ARE SHORT-SIGHTED. 
There are jobbers who take lit- 

tle or no stock in the manufactur- 
er’s advertising, believing that 
they could and would sell as much 
of the advertised goods if such 
goods were not advertised and the 
profit to them were larger. They 
take this stand on well-known, 
popular, free-selling merchandise 
—free-selling by reason of the 
advertising. , 

The jobbers reason, and quite 
correctly, that money makes the 
mare go. In applying it to them- 
selves, they say, “Pay us and we 
will haul and push.” But as-a 
matter of fact, they won’t. Ap- 
proach the jobber with a newly 
advertised brand and offer him the 
work of hauling and pushing, and 
he will shy. 

If the jobber took advantage 
of his position, he could turn large 
profits his way, as a local distrib- 
utor of advertised goods, for 
which the retailer has demand. 

Jobbers overlook the fact that 
the value established for mer- 
chandise known everywhere by 
name and trade-mark is due to 
the manufacturers’ investment of 
large sums of money to create a 
demand that moves the jobber’s 
stock practically without the job- 
ber’s help. Most jobbers are only 
subconscious of the fact that ad- 
vertised goods are an essential 
part of their business. They do 
not ignore advertised goods, but 
they carry as few advertised ar- 
ticles and as little stock of each 
as possible. They will take hold 
only when they can no longer re- 
sist without loss in other direc- 
tion. The advertised goods most 
jobbers sell they sell in spite of 
themselves. Often jobbers will 
instruct their salesmen not to of- 
fer the advertised articles—not to 
show them. They are allowed to 
take orders when the retailer says, 
“I want Blank’s socks or suspend- 
ers.” Then, and then only, do the 
jobbers reluctantly take the.orders 
if they have the goods. 

In spite of the contentions of 
the jobber that larger profits and 
no advertising would suit them 
best, a large percentage of the 


seven hundred-odd jobbers of 
men’s furnishing goods disclose a 
flagrant inconsistency. I have 
called on jobbers in every large 
jobbing city in the United States, 
—from Coast to Coast and from 
Duluth to the Gulf—with mer- 
chandise they needed to reckon 
with and with newly advertised 
merchandise. 

Most jobbers are not inclined to 
introduce newly advertised goods. 
Of the newly advertised branded 
article on which the profit is good 
but the demand not yet wide- 
spread or insistent, they say, “We 
cannot afford to spend time push- 
ing your goods. Our salesmen 
have too many items to handle, 
they can’t talk your stuff. As 
soon as there’s a demand for your 
goods we'll gladly take hold.” 
Such contentions are many,—and 
are made by the same buyers who 
lay claim to the ability to sell as 
much of the goods made free-sell- 
ing by advertising, as if there were 
no advertising done and the profit 
to them were larger. 

The jobbers want Demand and 
Big Profits. They are not entitled 
to both, by reason of their attitude 
towards advertised goods. They 
fill orders if they carry the brand 
—they will supply what they can 
from the small stocks they carry— 
but they will not give advertised 
merchandise equal chance with 
other goods. And as they sail 
close, most with but a few num- 
bers or a few dozens, they leave 
unfilled parts of many orders, 
without concern. 

As for Big Profit—if the jobber 
would, on the introduction of new- 
ly advertised branded goods, show 
a willingness to work with the 
manufacturer, the manufacturer 
would, in appreciation of the job- 
ber’s help, and co-operation, keep 
the price of his product at the 
original figure, or but slightly raise 
it as the footing became surer, 
and the profit to the jobber would 
be good. The manufacturer jacks 
up the price only when he finds 
that the jobber no longer~can ig- 
nore his goods, and does so be- 
cause of the jobber having bur- 
dened him with the entire work of 
marketing his merchandise. With 
the jobber’s co-operation from the 
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outset, there would have been lit- 
tle or no jacking-up of price, at 
the expense of the jobber’s profit. 

When the manufacturer fixes a 
price that allows the jobber 15 
per cent or thereabouts, depend 
upon it, it’s the jobber’s fault—he 
fought the handling of the goods 
until he could no longer entirely 
ignore them. And at that stage 
of the game the manufacturer is 
justly entitled to the compensation 
he demands, even tho it mean only 
15 per cent. to the jobber and 
large profit to himself. 

If the jobber wants a long profit 
and wants that long profit to re- 
main on the goods as the sale 
grows, it is only fair that the man- 
ufacturer should look for and re- 
ceive the jobber’s co-operation. If 
the jobber backcaps and _handi- 
caps the same as much as he can, 
he has himself to blame when the 
price rises as the sale increases. 

There are jobbers who make it 
their business to get out of adver- 
tised goods all there is in them, by 
selling as much of the advertised 
goods as they possibly can. They 
are comparatively few in number. 
There are jobbers who straddle 
and play the advertised goods in 
a mild way, getting only as much 
as they play for. It is simply a 
case of some jobbers playing with 
dimes and others with dollars, 
each getting what they play for. 

Jutrus KLAusNerR. 





In a decision of the New York 
Supreme Court recently handed 
down in the suit of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Company vs. the City 
of New York to compel the latter 
to allow it to display advertising 
signs on its coaches the court held 
that out of place, disagreeable and 
offensive though they are, both to 
civic pride and esthetic taste, the 
ultimate fact remains that no au- 
thority now exists which will jus- 
tify the legal conclusion that the 
signs constitute a nuisance. The 
law makers at Albany should get 
busy this winter. 





Herbert S. Houston, publisher 
of World’s Work, recently gave an 
address on magazine advertising 
before the Bedford Y. M. C. A. 
class in advertising, in Brooklyn. 
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Trenton, N. J., is planning a 
municipal advertising campaign for 
the purpose of letting the people 
of the United States know of its 
advantages for business and a 
place of residence. The first ap- 
propriation of $1,000 will probably 
be made at the next session of the 
Common Council. 

















_ The Chicago 
| Record - Herald 


| is the medium for hotel and 
| resort advertising in Chicago and 
| the middle west, carrying more 
| of this class of advertising than 
| any other paper in this locality. 
| In 1908 the Chicago Record- 
Herald gained in hotel and resort 
advertising more than 


| 91,000 Lines 


over the previous year, carrying 
a total in excess 0 


| 209,000 Lines 


Sunday, December 27th, the 
Record-Herald printed more than 


18,000 Lines 


of hotel and resort advertising. 
This is the largest amount of 
such advertising ever published 
in any one edition of any paper. 


The Chicago | 
Record - Herald | 


New York Office | 
| 





437 Fifth Avenue 











Fd 
Local Advertisers Are Excellent Judges 


They pick the best advertising medium 
for their announcements. Send for a 
copy of the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
any day and secure full proof of their 
preference. This field of plentiful money 
in Southern Wisconsin is as open to you 
as to the local advertiser. Million and a 
half in cash sugar beet and tobacco 
money now being distributed. Ask all 
about the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. 

M. C. WATSON, 34 W. 33rd 8t., New York City 
A W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








German Families areLarge 


by advertising with us. 
y not let us run yourad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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ON HELPING THE OTHER 
FELLOW 


By H. S. Snyder, 
Advertising Manager, Joseph 
Crucible Co. 

Taxation without representation 
is a violation of right principally 
—Geoge III, of England, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And so 
we reason inversely that repre- 
sentation without taxation is also 
wrong. I say we “reason”; I 
should say we take it for granted. 
And so we have our text. 

In advertising there is no such 
thing as taxation without repre- 
sentation, or more properly, it 
cannot exist except by permission 
of the “taxee.” But there are con- 
stantly recurring opportunities for 
representation without taxation. A 
concern installs a new engine and 
finds it efficient, economical and 
thoroughly satisfactory. “May we 
use your name?” asks the engine- 
maker, and the user gently but 
firmly answers, “N 

Now reasons of policy are 
allowed for and excluded. If the 
engine buyer makes engine pack- 
ings he may not wish to an- 
tagonize other engine makers by 
having his selection advertised. 
Valid reasons of any nature jus- 
tify his withholding approval. But 
in many cases no valid reason 
exists, unless worm-eaten con- 
servatism he considered valid. 

Naturally an advertiser will not 
advertise his competitors; no one 
could reasonably expect this. But 
if he can help along another ad- 
vertiser in a non-competitive line, 
why not do so? Certainly a dash 
of altruism will do him no injury. 
It seems reasonable to suppose 
that, broadly considered, any ad- 
vertising helps all advertising. 

Then there is a somewhat dif- 
ferent phase to consider in the at- 
titude of the advertiser who de- 
clines to mention the names of 
any customers when such cus- 
tomers would gladly give their 
consent. “We won’t give these 
people any free advertising,” says 
this type of advertiser. One might 
suppose that dire results would 
follow if the free advertising did 
really do some good. Many times 
the mentioning of “real names” 
(to quote our friend, the Traveling 





Dixon 





INK. 


Salesman) would add _ strength. 

As near as I can understand it; 
psychology says that the more 
definite and complete the mental 
image, the stronger the impres- 
sion. 

A recent ad of the Chalmers- 
Detroit Motor Co. contained the 
following : 


Our four cylinders are cast together 
to secure perfect alignment, lightness, 
compactness; to leave more room for 
the tonneau. So are the cylinders in 
the latest Fiat, Mors and Hotchkiss. 

We use the Unit Power Plant to 
insure perfect alignment. So do the 
Decauville, the new Hispano-Suiza and 
the Motobloe. 

Our body is suspended between the 
axles for easy riding. So in the Mer- 
cedes. 

We use the % hes rae yh like 
the Renault. The multiple disc clutch, 
like the Isotta and Fiat. Valves like 
the New Napier. 


While the cars mentioned are 
foreign and higher priced, they 
must be broadly considered com- 
petitive. The Chalmers Co. might 
have said: “We have the good 
features found in all the high- 
priced foreign cars’—and thus 
have diluted their statement about 
99 44-100 per cent. Not only did 
they gain the strength that only 
definiteness possesses, not only 
did they array the authorities of 
widest experience and_ greatest 
prestige, but they put their state- 
ment in such unequivocal form as 
to enable those interested to easily 
verify its truth. This must have 
increased the reader’s confidence 
in the advertiser. And then the 
refreshing novelty of it! 

In the field of literature—the 
“legitimate,” so to speak, as op- 
posed to advertising literature— 
advertised goods are winning a 
place. The Philistine has given 
considerable space to a number of 
national advertisers: National 
Cash Register, International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Jones Dairy 
Farm and others. These have 
been serious and interesting con- 
siderations written in the only 
original Fra Elbertus style. 

In a clever little story by Roh- 
ert Barr, entitled “The Water- 
mead Affair,” one of his char- 
acters drives a “Hardpan” car. O 
Henry has his typewriting heroine 
of a recent “New Manhattan 
Night’s” tale occupy a “sanctum 
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Remingtorium.” In the same 
story he also mentions the “Smith- 
Prem.” 

At the theatre we frequently 
hear advertising catch-lines and 
references to advertised goods. 

The cartoonist has taken ad- 
vertisements and advertising char- 
acters and adapted them to his 
purposes. 

Dropping into a moving picture 
show the other evening the writer 
heard the inseparable balladist 
render “Oh, You Kid” and noted 
the song includes a reference to 
Huyler. Readers can probably 
multiply instances of like kind 
from their own exneriences. 

Of course these adaptations of 
advertisements, advertisers and 
advertised articles are largely fa- 
cetious. But note their value in 
giving point to the story in which 
thev occur—they add realism, they 
give definition. They appeal 
through a channel already exist- 
ing and thus the appeal is easily 
and quickly comprehended. 


Isn’t there a little more oppor- 


tunity for the advertiser to help 
himself by coming occasionally 
into the limelight with his fellow 
advertiser? “To have a friend, 
be one,” says Thoreau. Probably 
that’s why the friendly spirit is 
not obtrusively in evidence in ad- 
vertising. 
————~@>—_—_—_—_— 

Des Moines, Ia., has a Justice 
of the Peace of the right sort in 
the person of Ed. Frisk. He has 
just assumed office and one of the 
first things he did was to use a 
quarter of a column advertisement 
in the local papers in which he 
gave the names of twenty-seven 
couples and announced that he was 
not only willing to marry them 
free of charge but would in each 
case present the groom a box of 
cigars and the bride a bouquet of 
American Beauty roses and give 
the wedded pair an automobile 
ride over the city. Ed’s generous 
offer ought to bring on an epidemic 
of matrimony in Des Moines. 





Hugh Graham, who has just 
retired from the active control of 
the Montreal Star, has been made 
a knight by King Edward. 
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W. L. Harris has been elected 
president, and W. W. Heffelfinger 
vice-president of the Minneapolis 
Publicity Club. 
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How long does the ordinary guide 
card last? In most cases the file is no 
sooner complete than the guides have 
to be replaced. 


Celluloid Tipped 
Guides 


protect the top of the tab where the 
wear comes and will outwear six sets 
of ordinary guides. Never crack or 
curl—all colors—all sizes. 

Ask your dealer or write direct for 
samples, 

STANDARD INDEX CARD Co., 
701-709 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 











Modern Methods Fist 


The Burrough’s Adding Machine 
Company recently put through a 
big advertising campaign and em- 
ployed a large force of clerks to 
tabulate the returns. 

The compilation of returns from 
the so-called business magazines 
shows MODERN METHODS, 
Detroit, Mich., first both as to 
number of replies and percentage 
from rated concerns, System and 
Bookkeeper about even. 





THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


"ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE BUILDING, New York City, 














AMERICAN | MEDICAL DIRECTORY 


The i © register vot "te uali- 
fied Physicians, ‘eval gua 
Hospitals, conan “Health Renects 
and Membership roster of County, 
State and National ieties, etc. 
Send fer. descriptive circular. 


RICAN MEDICAL A88’N, 
]103 Dearborn Ave. Chicago, Iu. 
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The Griddle 


“* There’s nothing like a hot griddle for bringing out the true 
avor of good meat.’’—Lucullus. 


By Leroy Fairman 

















Cousin Henry looked through 
the magazines for two solid hours 
the other night trying to find 
something that wasn’t advertised 
as “an ideal Christmas gift.” He 
finally found two—Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil and Hunyadi Water. 
Probably an oversight. 

* * 


Here is the holiday newspaper 
advertisement of one Collins, of 
West 33rd street. The text makes 
it fair to assume that Mr. Collins 
sells everything suitable for gift 
purposes, from automobiles to cuff 
buttons. The border design sug- 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
OF STYLE AND FASHION 


K. J. COLLINS 








gests fans, flowers and picture 
frames, with a faint odor of all 
vegetables in season, I have never 
before heard of Mr. Collins. A 
number of people of weight and 
worth, being besought for infor- 
mation, deny any knowledge of Mr. 
Collins or his works—some with 
unnecessary violence of expres- 
sion. 

Probably the reply of Mr. Col- 
lins would be that the class whose 
custom he seeks know him so well 
that a mere word, the crooking of 
a finger or the significant curva- 
ture of an eyebrow will bring ’em 
around in droves. If such is the 
case, why doesn’t Mr. Collins send 
a boy to tell them that he wants 
to see them for a minute, and save 
the money he spends in reaching 
us common people who never 
heard of him? 


The claim made in this Dubon- 
net advertisement is a trifle sweep- 
ing. “Everybody from Baby to 








FROM BABY TO GRANDFATHER 


DUBONNET. 


THE GREAT FRENCH APPETIZER 


To be had at all Clubs, Hotels, 
Cafés, Restaurants and Bars 
throughout the United States. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 








Grandfather” covers too many of 
us. Observation amply proves that 
Baby needs no spurs to accelerate 
his wild plunge for the fount of 
sustenance, the household problem 
is to keep brother Willie’s appe- 
tite down instead of up, and 
Grandpa seems to be more than 
satisfied with that mysterious black 
bottle in the kitchen closet. Maybe 
some of us would take kindly to a 
little Dubonnet now and then if 
we knew what it was, how it 
tasted and what it would do for 
or to us. But this advertiser is so 
busy claiming the universe that he 
hasn’t time to give us any facts of 
value or interest. 
* * & 

You don’t need to travel far in 
the wake of the setting sun to dis- 
cover that most people in the vast 
waist and middle of our country 
spend their waking hours in wear- 
ing out Hamilton, Brown Shoe 
Co. footwear. This great concern 
is one of the prides of St. Louis, 
and the shoes it makes are as the 
sands of the seashore. They must 
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be good shoes, and Hamilton, 
Brown Shoe Co. must be the 
strictly fresh creamery article 
when it comes to men and meth- 
ods, if the traveler may believe 
half he hears. 

Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. ad- 
vertising has never been copious 
enough to raise the price of ink, 
but of late years it has steadily 
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most conspicuous feature of the 
text of this remarkable advertise- 
ment shows that the Hamilton, 
Brown Choe Co. St. Louis ship- 
ments fell off $492,148.15 in 1908! 
That’s going some, but on the face 
of it a toboggan would seem to 
be a more appropriate illustration 
for the ad than an automobile is. 
Does anybody really suppose that 
a thing of this kind will sell 
shoes? 
ae ee 

It cost $500.00 to place this 
Toasted Corn Flake page in the 
magazine from which I clipped it. 
Doubtless it appears in many 
others whose space is more or less 
expensive. 

There is nothing about it to 
show what it advertises except the 
name on the package. It makes 
no appeal to any class of people 
except small boys who climb corn- 
stalks and goodnatured but glut- 
tonous giants. It offers no tempta- 














The Quality Keeps Us Up—Becouse “We Keep The Quality Up” 





increased in volume, with special 
reference to the American Gentle- 
man and the American Lady shoes. 
It is but the plain truth to say 
that most of this advertising has 
been a source of grief to the dis- 
cerning. It has been the ripe and 
perfect embodiment of all known 
crudities and inanities. It seems 
clearly to indicate that still one 
more great concern is determined 
to spend fortunes in doing all over 
again the things that have been 
done so many, many times—and 
have invariably proved so futile 
and hopelessly unprofitable. 

If this criticism sounds harsh, 
regard, if you please, a miniature 
reproduction of a full page Ham- 
ilton, Brown Shoe Co. newspaper 
ad which made its appearance 
Dec. 14th. The entire upper half 
of this expensive page is given up 
to a picture of an automobile race 
which looks as if it were con- 
structed by a tar roofer, as an in- 
nocent lunch-hour diversion. It 
doesn’t say anything, or mean any- 
thing, or prove anything. And the 








tion to the sense of taste or any 
other sense. It suggests no con- 
sideration of good health or good 
living. It has nothing to say of 
quality. It quotes no price—hence 
it does not even make an appeal 
to the pocketbook. 

It is not informing, or argu- 
mentative, or convincing, or sensi- 
ble, or interesting, or clever—or 
even funny. If any man can say 
that it is any of these, I wish he 
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would jump right in and prove it. 

Is this the way to sell us the 
foods for our tables? Does Mother 
Goose set the highest standard of 
advertising? Is a prod in the ribs 
from an obese thumb the strongest 
argument that we are capable of 
grasping? Have we reached that 
stage of advertising senility when 
we are “pleased with a rattle; 
tickled with a straw?” 

If such is the case—if we really 
can be induced to put things into 
our stomachs to which we are in- 
troduced by the sloppy pleasantries 
of the kindergarten—then is our 
mental condition sad indeed. It 
would be interesting to have the 
opinions of those food manufac- 
turers who advertise their prod- 
ucts by means of sober appeals to 
our good judgment as reasonable 
and reasoning creatures. 

* 


The man who linked beer and 
Milwaukee together with the 
bonds that won’t come off did a 
very clever thing, but the gibber- 
ing offspring of his thought must 
make his nights hideous. The lat- 
est is “the ginger ale that made 
Belfast a household word.” Poor 
old Belfast! If she has heard of 
this outrage her favorite house- 
hold word must begin with a cap 
D. Other cities would do well to 
fly to the courts for injunctions, 
or we may yet have the soap that 
put Cincinnati on the map and the 
pickles that made Pittsburg per- 
ceptible. 

The only respectable child of 
the Milwaukee idea made its ap- 
pearance in Jersey some time ago 
when a local brewer advertised 
“the beer that made Milwaukee 
jealous.” That man had a real 
sense of humor. 


ee 
The Ohio Farmer has issued a 
booklet of sixty pages entitled 
“t,000 Tests and the Results,” in 
which, appropriately grouped and 
classified, are given unsolicited tes- 
timonials from. a thousand adver- 
tisers who have used the publica- 
tion to get business. 





Field and Stream showed an in- 
crease in advertising in December, 
1908, of 47.3 per cent. over the 
same month of the previous year. 


THE SPECIFIC ADVERTIS- 
ING APPROPRIATION. 


By H. M. Davis, 
Advertising Manager Sprague 
Electric Co. 

In any line of effort, a definite 
plan of action is more successful 
than an indefinite one, and the 
problem of publicity is no excep- 
tion. 

In the battle for industrial su- 
premacy, guerrilla warfare may 
startle the enemy at times, but 
the captain of industry wins his 
laurels by a plan of action’ intel- 
ligently carried out. 

Imagine a battle being fought 
and the soldiers, after firing a 
volley at the enemy should lay 
down their weapons and go to 
sleep. A battle cannot be won un- 
less fought in earnest, and to be 
in earnest you should know what 
the enemy is doing and where he 
stands. Then to keep the battle’ 
waging a plan of action is neces- 
sary. 

Start your plan several months 
before your contracts begin. The 
more time and study you can give 
to it, without -procrastinating, the 
better you can handle it. 

Determine the fields you wish 
to reach. This requires a knowl- 
edge of where your products can 
be sold. It is worse than useless 
to advertise in fields where you 
can obtain no customers. 

Study the mediums which most 
effectively cover those fields. The 
publisher’s statement that his pub- 
lication is necessary for the suc- 
cess of your business should not 
swerve you from investigating all 
the mediums that represent any 
one field. 

To-day, advertisers demand 
some proof of the fitness of the 
medium before making a contract. 

Decide upon the amount of 
space required to properly place 
your announcement before your 
possible customers. Large space 
is desirable but not always pos- 
sible. 

Figure out the amount of 
money required and then take 
your schedule to the executive 
officers of your company and get 
your appropriation—or as much 
of it as you can. 
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There should, of course, be a 
certain sum over and above the 
amount required for the contracts 
to provide for emergencies. Some 
call it a contingent fund. Even a 
definite plan must have some 
elasticity. 

This method of getting and 
spending an appropriation enables 
you to plan your work. It relieves 
you of many unnecessary and an- 
noying interviews. It enables you 
to turn down gracefully the solic- 
itor. It gives you more time for 
preparing and watching results 
with an eye to improving the ser- 
vice. 

And above all it increases the 
efficiency of the advertising de- 
partment. 

os 


LIBERAL PUBLICITY WILL 
DOUBLE PROFITS. 





William W. Thompson, mayor 
of Kalamazoo, made the principal 
address at a recent meeting of the 
Buffalo Ad Club. He told “A 
Manufacturers’ Advertising Ex- 
perience.” He declared his unlim- 
ited faith in advertising, express- 
ing his opinion that liberal public- 
ity will double profits. Mr. Thomp- 
son said in part: 

“Advertise in your local news- 
papers. There is nothing in your 
city which can help you more to 
business success than the daily 
newspaper. I ask you men how 
many of you would stay in Buffalo 
if the newspapers were to stop 
publication? Some of my friends 
think I am crazy on advertising 
because I don’t care how much the 
advertising bills are when I know 
that they bring me more business. 

“I have discovered that we can 
raise money at the bank on the 
name we have built up through 
advertising. The bankers don’t 
care much about the plant we 
have, but I have had them offer 
me money because of the reputa- 
_ made by the use of printers’ 
in 

“Don’t write an ad as if it had 
been gotten up by the elevator boy. 
If you can’t write one yourself 
pay a good price to have it written, 
and don’t forget the personal ele- 
ment in it.” 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSI- 
NESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR 
THE WATER-MARK” 





In the social world, if 
you are not happy, the 
next best thing is to 
seem happy. Nobody 
wants your gloom. In 
the business world, you 
may substitute the 
word, prosperous. 


OLD RAMPSHIRE BOND 


for any business letter, 


seems like prosperity. 


The seeming often brings the 
reality. Jt has the elegance that is 
substantial and modest. 


That | it ps s always to use OLD HAMP- 
SHIR OND for commercial stationery is 
the cot ate of prudent business men. 
Prove ~! for yourself—let us give you the 
OLD MPSHIRE BOND Book of 
+ sone My Mt contains suggestive speci- 
mens of letterheads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen colors of OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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“MADE A LITTLE BETTER THAN 
SEEMS NECESSARY”—“LOOK FOR 
THE WATER-MARK” 
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A Paper’s Policy 


From December 17th issue of the 
weekly St. Louis Mirror, published 
by Wm. Marion Reedy 


An appreciation of the Daily and Sunday 
ST.LOUIS STAR AND CHRONICLE 


Since the purchase, some months 
ago, of the St. Louis Star and 
Chronicle, by Mr. E. G. Lewis, 
many people have studiously ob- 
served that paper daily with a view 
to discovering what startling thing 
its new proéprietor—known for a 
man of unique daring originality— 
was or is going to do with the 
publication. Many people don’t see 
even yet what Mr. Lewis has done. 
They don’t see it, because they have 
been, and are, looking for some- 
thing sensational. 

That’s the point. The Star and 
Chronicle is not and will not be 
sensational. That is the sensation 
that Mr. Lewis sprung on the read- 
ers the Star-Chronicle had before 
his purchase of the property. 

The paper is improved in ap- 
pearance at least one thousand per 
cent over what it was before the 
Lewis regime. It has the aspect of 
a sound conservative paper. There 
isn’t a “scream” in it, anywhere. 
The headlines are of proportions 
pleasing, not affrighting. The ar- 
ticles under them are agreeably 
written and put into tvpe that in- 
fluences the reader with the idea 
that the matter has been prepared 
with some deliberation. The sub- 
ject matter is not of the feather- 
headed or the frantic variety. There 
is no “loony” news. Whatever ap- 
pears in the Star and Chronicle is 
good, substantial matter; no pad- 
ding, no distortion of facts for ef- 
fects. 

This is an absolutely new policy 
and method in St. Louis journal- 
ism. It is a method involving the 
utmost care in gathering and in 
editing the news. There is no 


printing of unsubstantiated stories 
and no taking of simple stories of 
news and dressing them up to se- 
cure highly colored so-called heart- 
interest. The paper has all the 
news, but all the news is given at 
its true value. None of it is 

“played up” to bolster up some 
special cause or crusade in which 
the paper is engaged. Epecially the 
paper is notable for the care it 
takes to avoid the exploitation of 
sex-interest in the news. The 
stories or items are written with- 
out effort at “fine writin’.” The 
political news is absolutely with- 
out prejudice for one cause or an- 
other. The facts are presented as 
facts, and the reader may draw his 
own conclusions. The departments 
of the paper are edited with in- 
telligence and taste. The woman’s 
department is especially to be com- 
mended for the commonsense dis- 
played therein, while in household 
matters the Star and Chronicle is 
a real help in both the esthetics 
and economics of housekeeping. 
The Star and Chronicle is stamped 
with a serious purpose throughout, 
though this is not to say that the 
lighter vein is ignored or debarred 
from its scheme. The simple fact 
is that the Lewis idea in the con- 
duct of the paper is to give the 
news as uncontaminated by any in- 
fluence as possible, to make the 
paper agreeable without extrava- 
gance and exaggeration, and to 
make the departments really help- 
ful to the people to whom they are 
addressed. 

Editorially the Star and Chron- 
icle is always simple in its present- 
ation of opinions. It treats all sub- 
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jects deserving of comment in a 
spirit of fairness. It does not in- 
dulge in denunciation or vitupera- 
tion, and its editorials are as clean 
in logic as its news columns are 
clean of scandal. The editorials 
are written from the standpoint of 
public interest. There is no class 
or party bias to induce irregular 
or false conclusions on the part of 
the reader. The note of the edi- 
torials in the Star and Chronicle is 
that of common sense, and the man 
in the street car can read and un- 
derstand them. There are no hid- 
den influences behind them. They 
are frank, fair, open-and-above- 
board and withal written in a pleas- 
ing style, 

So, when it is all said, and we 
come to summarize our conception 
of the Star and Chronicle, as con- 
ducted under Mr. Lewis’ auspices, 
our conclusion is that it is a paper 
with one purpose —to enlighten 
and not to deceive or excite the 
people. It is not published for the 
elements in life that crave for ex- 
treme emphasis and high season- 
ing in news. As Mr. Lewis him- 
self puts it: “The Star and Chron- 
icle is a paper for the home ex- 
clusively. There is nothing in it 
which any member of the family 
could blush to read.” Add to this 
that the paper has a pretty appear- 
ance because its advertisements 
are subordinated to the reading 
matter, and that the news is pre- 
sented in such arrangement as is 
most natural and easy to the read- 
er searching for the matter of spe- 
cial interest to him or her and you 
have the whole story of the sensa- 
tion that Mr. Lewis has sprung on 
the St. Louis public—the utter ab- 
sence of the sensational, even in 
its Sunday edition. 

Sunday editions seem usually to 
be concocted in asylums for the in- 
sane, made up of about equal por- 
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tions of freak and fake. The Star 
and Chronicle’s Sunday paper is 
made up of interesting matter ra- 
tionally set forth and even if it has 
a “comic section,” that section is 
not so reprehensible as most others 
the reader is apt to encounter. 

It is good to know that the Lewis 
management in the policy adopted 
is finding out that the other sort 
of thing is “what the people want.” 
The circulation of the Star and 
Chronicle is growing daily. It is 
growing just where Mr. Lewis cal- 
culated it would grow—in the 
homes, where it is delivered by an 
extensive distribution system of 
carriers. Its sales upon the streets 
are growing larger day by day, 
notwithstanding its repression of 
the sensational. It wastes no valu- 
able space in outlandish displays of 
headlines. It doesn’t spread an item 
all over the front page when the 
news can be put into a column. It 
has a growing following, where 
before the advent of Mr. Lewis 
and his carefully selected staff, the 
paper’s chief appeal was to the 
sporting element. It does not ig- 
nore, yet neither does it exagger- 
ate sport, but it does specialize in 
the completeness of its news of the 
markets and financial affairs. The 
solid citizen begins to show a pref- 
erence for it, and women are seen 
reading it more frequently in 
the street cars than any other 
paper. 

The Star and Chronicle has made 
good Mr. Lewis’ salutatory prom- 
ises. It is a clean paper and a 
clever one. It is a mews paper, not 
a printed shriek. It is addressed 
to the intelligence rather than to 
the passion or curiosity-appetite of 
the public. It is reliable and it is, 
as a whole, the sort of paper that 
has long been sought by the people 
who don’t care for hesperian fren- 
zies, erraticism and erotics. 





Ask your St. Louis friends what they 
think of the “STAR” as a 
Lewis Publication 
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PUTTING AN OLD PRODUCT 
TO NEW USES. 


REMARKABLE STORY OF THE SUDDEN 
RISE TO POPULARITY OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT, AN ARTICLE THAT WAS 
NEVER ADVERTISED UNTIL WITHIN 
A FEW YEARS—SCHEMES THAT 
ARE BEING EMPLOYED TO INCREASE 
ITS PRESENT CONSUMPTION OF 
50,000,000 BARRELS, 


By Joseph Eldridge Esray. 

Portland cement was known to 
those wonderful old fellows, the 
Phoenicians, who invented the 
alphabet and are, therefore, en- 
titled to a passing tribute from a 
journal devoted to advertising. 
Until about twenty years ago 
most of the Portland cement used 
in this country was imported, but 
now the American output is 50,- 
000,000 barrels a year and the im- 
ports probably not over 50,000 
barrels. 

Because this material is used to 
make an astonishing variety of 
things, from a headstone to a sky- 
scraper, it opens up a new field 
for advertising enterprise. Thus 
far the field has not been exten- 
sively cultivated, and most of the 
advertising has been of a con- 
servative, jog trot character and 
has appeared in trade papers. 

Following the excellent example 
of the manufacturers of automo- 
biles, the makers of Portland ce- 
ment have begun to advertise their 
product by means of expositions. 
Two cement shows will be held 
early in 1909. One of them will 
be held from January 11-16 in 
Cleveland in connection with the 
fifth yearly convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Cement 
Users. The exhibit will be held 
in the Armory. On the main floor 
it is planned to have about 150 
booths in which recent cement 
products and machinery will be 
displayed. If necessary some of 
the space in the gallery will be 
apportioned among exhibits. The 
committee on art and architecture 
has asked exhibitors to send pho- 
tographs in color of structures and 
manufacturing operations, The 
best pictures will be used as illus- 
trations in the printed official re- 
port of the convention. 








The second show under the 
management of the Cement Prod- 
ucts Exhibition Company, with 
which many leaders of the trade 
are associated, will take place in 
the Colisseum, Chicago from Feb. 
19 to 24. 

The Edison Portland Cement 
Company, whose plant is located 
in New Village, N. J., has broad- 
ened the scope of its publicity- 
seeking so as to take in a list of 
daily newspapers which will prob- 
ably be increased soon. Many 
people who associate Thomas Alva 
Edison with such spectacular in- 
ventions as the telephone, the 
electric light and the phonograph 
may be surprised to learn that he 
has worked at rock-crushing and 
grinding machinery off and on 
since the early eighties. 

Marsh, the advertising 
manager, told a representative of 
Printers’ INK of the company’s 
ways of getting customers, Mr. 
Marsh knows the cement business 
in all its technical and commercial 
details and he is an enthusiast on 
the subject of Edison Portland 
cement. 

“We base our claims,” said Mr. 
Marsh, “upon the fineness, uni- 
formity, color, and sand carrying 
capacity of our product.” 

A sieve with a mesh close 
enough to bar the passage of 
flame and water furnishes one of 
the strongest arguments in the ad- 
vertising of the company. In the 
cement trade this sieve is known 
as a standard 200 mesh. It is 
said that when tests of the Edison 
cement are made with it only 15 
per cent. of the gray powder fails 
to get through, while tests with 
other cements are reported to 
show a residue of from 23 to 24.5 
per cent. This test makes good 
advertising timber because high 
engineering authorities say that 
the more finely Portland cement 
is ground the stronger it is. The 
official standard allows a residue 
of twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. Marsh continued: 

“Long ago Mr. Edison became 
convinced that the more finely 
you grind cement, the better it 
will be, and to this end, he in- 
vented great rolls that grind the 
material over and over until it is 
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finer than the finest flour. Then 
it is burned in rotary kilns. 

“Another argument in our ad- 
vertising is that Edison cement is 
uniform in quality. It all comes 
from one place, whereas the prod- 
uct of other companies claiming 
to have large plants, comes from 
many widely separated localities, 
and it is impossible to secure any- 
thing like uniformity of color. 

“To impress the public with the 
superiority of our cement, we use 
for one thing a list of farm pa- 
pers. We find that the farmer, de- 
sirous of improving his equipment 
by the erection of buildings that 
are strong, handsome, durable and 
cheap, takes kindly to cement con- 
struction if the arguments in fa- 
vor of it are placed clearly and 
vigorously before him. As cement 
is used more and more extensively 
every year in making bridges, via- 
ducts, dams, sewers, docks, sea- 
walls and buildings, big and little, 
for almost every purpose, we take 
space in publications read by ar- 
chitects, engineers, contractors, and 
builders. 

“In our trade paper advertise- 
ments we never use the same piece 
of copy twice. The line of argu- 
ment is, of course, always adapted 
to the class of people we desire 
to reach. 

“Our appeal to the public in 
general is at present made through 
a list of one hundred daily news- 
papers located in different parts of 
the country. We have not yet 
gone into cities of the first class. 

“Our newspaper copy measures 
five inches across two columns 
and each advertisement includes 
our trade mark which appears on 
our sacks and barrels and with 
which naturally we want the pub- 
lic to be familiar. We have a 
series of fifteen newspaper ads 
which are run in rotation. Their 
immediate purpose is to send con- 
sumers to the local dealer. We 
give the local man all the help we 
can. We furnish him at frequent 
intervals for distribution attractive 
and convincing folders, etc. 

“One folder we put out contains 
a list of important buildings and 
large public works in the building 
of which the Edison Portland Ce- 
ment has been employed. Accom- 
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panying this list is another giving 
the names of builders and con- 
tractors who use it.” 

A little five-page circular to be 
slipped into an envelope bears on 
one side a picture of the Bernard 
Gloekler Building, Pittsburg, which 
is made of reinforced concrete. 
On the other side are some facts 
and figures about this skyscraper. 
Above the cut of the building is 
the line “We Have Many Others.” 
A six-page folder, entitled “The 
Secret of Success,” tells how the 
Edison Portland cement is made 
and emphasizes the argument of 
the 200-mesh sieve. But one brand 
of this cement is made, and one of 
the advertisements says that “the 
little Italian around the corner 
gets the same uniform high qual- 
ity as the United States govern- 
ment or the large engineer in con- 
cerns who test every car.” 

The Edison Portland Cement 
Company’s catalogue of 64 pages, 
held together by silk cord, is hand- 
some enough to put on the parlor 
table. In it are numerous half- 
tone cuts, beginning with a fine 
portrait of Mr. Edison. Some of 
them show various processes in 
the manufacture of the cement, 
and .others are views of notable 
buildings in which this material is 
used. A new edition of the cata- 
logue now on the press will con- 
tain pictures of several public 
works, including the Bronx Storm 
Relief tunnel sewer, New York, 
the largest construction of its kind, 
in the building of which 30,000 
cubic yards of the cement were 
used. 

Mr. Marsh said that the com- 
pany would probably increase the 
list of newspapers carrying its ad- 
vertising early in 1909, and might 
also go into the magazines. The 
advertising is placed through the 
George Batten Company, . New 
York. 

The materials for making Port- 
land cement are so widely scat- 
tered and so abundant that no ce- 
ment trust exists and none is like- 
ly to. Scores of companies are 
engaged in pretty lively competi- 
tion and that circumstance alone 
should promote liberal advertising. 
The National Association of Ce- 
ment Users is the nearest approach 
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in the trade to anything like a 
trust. but is far from being one, 
since it seeks neither to fix prices, 
nor to limit production. Its head- 
quarters are in the Harrison 
Building, Philadelphia, and it has 
an office in the Flatiron Building 
in New York, of which Albert 
Moyer, the secretary, is in charge. 
Many of the leading manufactur- 
ers are members of the association 
and one of their purposes is to 
promote the use of Portland ce- 
ment in general without reference 
to any individual interest. Details 
of a scheme for educating the pub- 
lic to a greater use of Portland 
cement have not yet been worked 
out. 

A common objection to the ad- 
vertising of Portland cement 
might be formulated thus: 

A man who is about to build a 
house does not personally buy the 
materials for it. He leaves that to 
the architect and to the various 
contractors on the job. Suppose 
he were to say to them: “I want 
so and so’s cement, and I shall not 
be satisfied with any other.” How 
can be know that his wishes are 
carried out and what, therefore, 
is the use of addressing advertise- 
ments to him? 

The answer is that a man who 
is building a house is pretty likely 
to watch the job closely. If he 
does not watch it his wife will. A 
great quantity of cement is neces- 
sary to build a house and as all 
the sacks and barrels in which it 
is shipped are branded with the 
manufacturer’s trade mark, sub- 
stitution by a crooked builder 
would be difficult. And the game 
would not be worth the candle be- 
cause if the builder sought to de- 
stroy the cement sacks before the 
owner of the building could see 
‘them he would be taking money 
out of his own pocket, since the 
cement manufacturers pay for the 
empty sacks returned to them. 

Furthermore, it is argued that 
the advertising of Portland ce- 
ment would be just as promising 
as the advertising in newspapers 
and magazines of other building 
materials, which, except in a few 
instances, are not bought by the 
people who read the magazines, 
but by contractors whom those 


people employ. It would seem 
easier to make a substitution of 
paint or varnish, than of cement, 
yet Murphy varnishes and Atlan- 
tic White Lead, have been adver- 
tised for years. Lately even build- 
ing paper has been advertised and 
as it is quickly covered up in the 
building of a new house it would 
seem that the substitution of a 
cheaper brand for the one adver- 
tised, and demanded by the owner, 
would be one of the easiest things 
in the world. 

Ifi—which we all hope may be 
the fact—the country has really 
entered upon a new era of pros- 
perity, as some predict there will 
be more home seekers than ever, 
especially near great cities. The 
building and loan associations give 
valuable help to thousands of 
thrifty folk who want to escape 
from imprisonment in flats and to 
live in their own houses. These 
people are regular readers of mag- 
azines and newspapers. Such peo- 
ple would welcome, as a source of 
useful information, advertising 
that tells of a cheap and durable 
building material like Portland 
cement, They would be interested 
to know that a cement house will 
stand practically forever with 
small bills for repairs, and that its 
soft, beautiful material color needs 
no paint. 

Portland cement is employed for 
a variety of purposes not strictly 
utilitarian. Pleasing and artistic 
figures made of it ornament lawns, 
replacing the terrible cast-iron dog 
which has dominated them so 
long. Benches, tables, railings and 
lawn vases are made of this same 
material. 

In connection with the advertis- 
ing of this product it is to be re- 
membered that other forms of 
building material are getting 
scarce. The destruction of the for- 
ests is a standing cause of just 
lamentation. Brick and stone are 
high now and, of course, will be 
higher as they are called upon to 
take the place of wood. Our-dear 
old friend, the Law of Supply and 
Demand, will look after that. In 
some localities even the lowly field 
stone is so scarce as to rank 
among high priced commodities. 
Such being the case, does it not 
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seem that the age of Portland ce- 
ment is at hand and that manu- 
facturers cannot invest their 
money to better purpose than in 
judicious campaigns of advertis- 
ing, talking not chiefly to archi- 
tects and builders, but to the great 
public that pays for building? 

When the spring-time comes the 
building will begin, and as the pre- 
liminary planning and _ figuring 
must start pretty soon, now is the 
accepted time for advertisers of 
Portland cement to get busy. 

An advertisement in the “help 


wanted” columns, promising money . 


making work, is inserted by the 
Miracle Pressed Stone Company 
of Minneapolis. Men who answer 
the ad get a long letter urging 
them to take up the manufacture 
of concrete blocks on the “work 
at home” principle. The company 
offers to sell molds and tools. It 
sends out. a handsome illustrated 
catalogue of 144 big pages full of 
information for the amateur con- 
crete-maker. 

The fact that the work of the 
Phcenicians and the Romans, who 
used what would now be called 
Portland cement, has lasted for 
centuries and to-day resists every 
destructive force short of dyna- 
mite, has more than a_ merely 
archeological interest. It might 
be used in forcible advertisements 
of American cement-makers. 

—_——~@>————— 


The San Francisco Argonaut, of 
which Earl D. Eddy is advertising 
manager, prints on the back of its 
rate card directions to the adver- 
tiser for finding out what he pays 
for in circulations, The data upon 
which he may draw his conclu- 
sions consists of the bills for pa- 
per used: The printers’ bill for 
press work, or if the publisher 
owns his plant, the record of the 
press run; the post-office receipts 
showing number of pounds of 
copies mailed on publication day; 
the news-stands’ sales, and the 
mailing list. The Argonaut offers 
to furnish this data concerning 
itself to any advertiser. 


No one who receives one of the Phila- 
delphia Record’s wall calendar pads, 
which that -newspaper is distributing, 
will need his specs to see the figures 
across the room. 
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BEN LEVEN 


Advertising Co. 
(INC.) 


Offers to the general advertiser 
a service in which the personal 
element is emphasized, 

We provide a capable, compact 
organization, the individual: mem- 
bers of which have been trained 
in the two essentials of real ad- 
vertising — “PERSONAL _ SER- 
VICE” and “RESULTS.” 

We specialize in these two 
business factors; our aim is to 
produce results by personal ser- 
vice of the better kind. Every 
advertising campaign we inaugu- 
rate is based solidly on the sell- 
ing idea—printed salesmanship— 
and every client receives special 
and extraordinary attention de- 
signed to cover his particular 
needs in this line. 

We submit a partial list of our 
clients merely te indicate the 
wide range of the service we 
provide: 


F. C. DeWitt & Co., Chicago—Kodol, 
James F. Pepper Dist. Co., Lexington, 
Ky —Old Pepper Whiskey. 
Currier Publishing Company, Chicago 
—Woman's World. 
David M. Pfaelzer & Co., Chicago 
—‘'Wearbetter’’ Boys’ Clothing. 
Chicago Tailors Ass’n, Chicago 
—Mail Order. 
Hartman Furniture and Carpet Co., 
Chicago—Mail Order. 
Portable Shower Bath Co., Chicago 
—Mail Order. 
National Condensed Milk Co., New 
London, Wis. 
National Correspondence School of 
Railroading, Chicago. 
Herbert L. Joseph & Co., Chicago 
—Jewelry. 
Howe National Jewelry Co., Chicago 
—Jewelry. 
Chicago ‘Table Supply Co., Chicago 
—‘Old Settler's Club '’ Whiskey. 
Dr. F. J. Stewart, Chicago 
Straus Bros, Co., Chicago—Bolo Rye.”’ 
Della Carson Co, Chicago 
—Toulet Preparations. 
Malta Vita Pure Food Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.—‘‘Malta Vita.’’ 
a age Development Co., St, Johns, 
a. 


Colonists Trustee Co., Boise, Idaho 
—Parm Lands. 
King Cereal Co , Chicago 
—Eatmore Relish. 
A. & M. Conney, Chicago.—Hair Goods. 
L. Fish Furniture Co.—-Trading Stamps. 
‘The Merrill Company—Mail Order. 


We have been unusually suc- 
cessful in creating profitable pub- 
licity and promotional campaigns, 
and in carrying them out to the 
last detail. 

We should like to be given a 
chance to talk business with you 
—if MORE BUSINESS inter- 
ests you. 


Ben Leven Advertising Co. 
85 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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To Advertisers 





Who Want the Ablest Help 





You who reap less than you 
sow. You who fall short of your 
full possibilities. 

You who use arrows where 
grape-shot is needed, then wonder 
why others succeed better than 
you. 

You who seek ability—here is 
something you should know. 


There is a New Way in adver- 
tising which is responsible for 
scores of the greatest successes. 

A New Way, created by us, 
which has made our business the 
largest of its kind, solely by as- 
tounding results. 

A New Way which often makes 
one dollar do the work of ten. 
Let us explain it to you. 


The Many-Man Power 





We employ in our offices, both 
in New York and Chicago, an 
Advisory Board. These two 
boards together consist of twenty- 
eight men. 

Each of these men is a master 
of advertising. Each is a man of 
vast experience and of proved 
ability. Each has won his place 
here through brilliant successes in 
many hard-fought campaigns. 

All are high-priced men. It 
costs us about $1 a minute to 


keep one of these boards in ses- 
sion. 

These men, in conference, work 
out the campaigns which we un- 
dertake for our clients. We bring 
to bear all their experience, ail 
their ideas. 

The astounding successes for 
which we are famous are due to 
this co-operation. 


One-Man Power 





Under the Old Way, such prob- 
lems were left to one man’s solu- 
tion. Most agents do that today. 

Sometimes the man is able, 
sometimes experienced. Still it is 
one-man power. 

One man never learns all the 
pitfalls. The ablest of men has 
limited knowledge, limited ideas 
and experience. And human na- 
ture is too varied for any one 
man to average. 

But our Advisory Boards, in 
conference, rarely make mistakes. 
And they rarely fail to get from 
advertising every latent possibil- 
ity. 

Under the one-man way, too 
many campaigns failed to return 
their cost. We know that from 
our own experience. Under the 
New Way, most of our clients 
succeed. 
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Under the Old Way, we made 
but semi-successes. Under the 
New Way our successes are the 
wonders of advertising. 


Free Service 





One duty of our Advisory 
Boards is to answer for anyone 
any such questions as these: 

Can this article of mine be suc- 
cessfully advertised? 

Can this advertising of mine be 
made more effective? 

Such questions involve no 
charge, no obligation. You are 
welcome to submit them. 

Another duty is to solve all sell- 
ing problems. The success of a 
campaign often depends on that. 


We Pay One Ad-Writer 
$1,000 Per Week 


The head of our Copy Depart- 
ment receives a salary of $1,000 
per week. He divides his time 
between New York and Chicago. 

With him are the ablest men 
we know. We attract them by 
salaries such as no one else pays, 
and by opportunities such as no 








one else can offer. 

Then each learns from all oth- 
ers. And here there are pace- 
makers who inspire the utmost 
effort. The good man becomes 
a master,.and the genius a wizard 
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We employ more than 200 peo- 
ple. But our greatest asset, and 
our main expense, is this bril- 
liant copy staff. 


No Extra Charge 





This sort of service demands no 
extra charge. We handle adver- 
tising on the usual agent’s com- 
mission. 

We get our return in the in- 
crease in advertising. For every 
success expands. It is cheaper 
for us to increase accounts than 
it is to solicit new ones. 

The Old Way costs you just as 
much as the New. The difference 
in results is tremendous, 


We issue a book which tells 
what the New Way has done. 
Every man who spends a dollar 
in advertising owes to himself its 
perusal. The book itself is a bril- 
liant example of our advertising 
powers. Please send this coupon 
for it. 





A Reminder 


To aend to Lord & Thomas, New York 
or Chicago. for their book, “The New 
Way in Advertising.” 











Please state name, address and business. Also 
the position that inquirer holds in the business. 











here. 
NEW YORK PER, MAGAZINE CHICAGO 
Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. nee pens Trude Building 
Fifth Ave. and 28th St. 67 Wabash Ave. 
ADVERTISING 


Both our offices are equally equipped in every department, and the two are 


connected by two private telegraph wires. 


us they operate as though all 


men in both offices were under a single roof. Address the office nearest you. 











28 
DODGING THE. SOLICITOR. 





WHY IT IS THAT “THE MAN TO 
SEE” IS BECOMING CONSTANTLY 
LESS ACCESSIBLE—THE KEEN, IN- 
TELLIGENT SOLICITOR HAS TO 
COMPETE WITH A HORDE OF 
“COPY-CHASERS” WHO TAKE UP 
BUSY MEN’S TIME UNNECESSAR- 
ILY—IT IS HARD ON THE SOLICI- 
TOR AND HARD ON THE ADVER- 
TISER. 

By H. A. Rowley. 

“Mr. Jones, it seems to me that 
we are not getting out of you the 
work we are paying you for,” said 
the head of a business that had 
been advertised for a couple of 
years to his advertising manager. 
“Whenever I drop in your office I 
always find you closeted with 
some solicitor. How can you 
give our proposition the attention 
it deserves when the great bulk 
of your time is occupied in listen- 
ing to the tale of woe of people 
who want to sell us something? 
My idea of an advertising man- 
ager is a man who is nine-tenths 
salesman and one-tenth buyer. It 
looks to me as though you had 
the thing exactly reversed.” 

Mr. Jones admitted the justice 
of the criticism and then ex- 
plained the difficulty of the situ- 
ation. There were 22,000 odd 
publications in the United States 
and Canada to say nothing of the 
car sign people, the outdoor peo- 
ple, the printers, lithographers, 
the program agents and so on. 
Every one considers his particular 
medium of paramount importance 
and would feel aggrieved if he 
were not given a hearing. It 
seemed as if the clouas fairly 
rained solicitors and they were all 
good fellows, too. “We expect 
our salesmen to receive a courte- 
ous reception when we send them 
out to call on prospects,” said Mr. 
Jones, “how can we do less by the 
salesmen who call on us?” 

The big boss reflected a few 
moments and then replied: “That 
may all be true but our house 
hired you when we started to ad- 
vertise a couple of years ago in 
the expectation that we were 
going to get expert service from 
you in the way of planning cam- 
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paigns and getting up the kind of 
advertisements that will sell 
goods. How can you perform 
your duties when most of your 
waking hours are given over to 
a consideration of other people’s 
business? Selecting mediums and 
making terms are important fea- 
tures of your work but by no 
means the most important. Now 
what do you propose to do about 
it?” 

Two plans occurred to Mr. 
Jones and he mentioned them. He 
explained that both were general- 
ly resorted to. One was to hire 
a sort of buffer who should see 
all solicitors but have no power 
to act. The other was to turn 
over the account to an advertis- 
ing agency and to post up a sign 
referring solicitors to the agent. 

The boss didn’t think the first 
plan was fair either to the solici- 
tors or to the house. And there 
were feasons why he wanted to 
continue placing his business di- 
rect for a while longer. “But,” 
said he, “what is to prevent your 
spending three days out of every 
week working at home? You can 
let it be known that your days for 
seeing solicitors are Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. On the 
alternate days you are at home 
attending to the really vital work 
of this business. Those who call 
upon you on such days and find 
that you are out of town cannot 
have any real grievance.” 

This and similar plans for 
dodging the solicitor are in effect 
in the offices of a number of ad- 
vertisers. In one instance where 
a business is located in a large 
office building, the advertising 
man has a regular office with his 
name on the door in gold letters 
Anybody can walk right in and 
survey his roll-top desk. As a 
rule the desk is closed and a very 
capable stenographer is in charge. 
She is so sorry but Mr. Henry 
is out. No knowing when he will 
return. Will the caller be so kind 
as to leave his name and message? 
Yes, Mr. Henry is out a great 
deal but he is sure to be in Thurs- 
day afternoons. If the message is 
one of great importance she will 
be delighted to deliver it at the 
earliest possible moment and will 
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telephone the answer if the caller 
would care to leave his telephone 
number. 

The stenographer is strictly 
truthful in stating that Mr. Henry 
is out. Anybody can see that with 
the naked eye. He is—out of his 
office with the gold letters on the 
door. 

But down the hall and around 
the corner is another door inno- 
cent of any lettering. Inside is 
another roll-top desk and there 
sits Mr. Henry. The door is 
latched against the intrusion of an 
accidental caller. But the capable 
stenographer has a pass-key and 
in case of a real emergency she 
uses it. 

A breezy western publisher who 
cuts a good deal of ice in his 
home town used to make it a 
point to come east twice a year 
partly for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing social relations with his big 
foreign advertisers. He didn’t at- 
tempt to solicit new business— 
that he left to his resourceful 
special agent. But he felt it was 
only an act of courtesy on his 
part to drop in on the big con- 
cerns that were sending him gen- 
erous checks once a month and 
say, “Howdy.” It was a mark of 
his consideration. It didn’t bring 
him in any more money of course 
but no doubt his attentions were 
appreciated. 

Of late years he has remarked 
a growing tendency on the part 
of advertisers to neglect their 
business. It was astonishing how 
prevalent was the habit of absent- 
ing oneself from business right 
during the hours when a business 
man ought to be at work. These 
New Yorkers will go plumb to 


:rack and ruin if they don’t give 


more attention to business and 
quit being “out” so much, he re- 
flected. 

One day the good old gentle- 
man had a distinct shock. The 
office-boy had given the usual 
message, “not in,’ when through 
a glass door of an inner office the 
western publisher saw and recog- 
nized the features of the very 
man upon whom he was endeav- 
oring to make a call of courtesy. 
“That settles it,” he said later, 
“when I come to New York here- 
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after, I shall go to the theatres, 
Coney Island and the rest. These 
advertisers have become harder 
men to get at than the president 
of the United States. I’ve crossed 
them off from my visiting list, 
every mother’s son of them.” 

The new solicitor is apt to take 
the general inaccessibility of ad- 
vertisers as a personal affront. He 
does not understand why he 
should be asked to call again or 
be kept waiting for an hour in an 
ante-room, Theoretically, the man 
who floats into a business house 
with a plan by which said busi- 
ness house can greatly increase its 
sales ought to be as welcome as 
the flowers in spring. In practice, 
he isn’t. 

The solicitors have themselves 
to blame for the present unsatis- 
factory conditions under which 
they must prosecute their work. 
That is, solicitors as a class. Per- 
haps nine out of ten of the men 
who seek new business have noth- 
ing to say that is worth listening 
to. They would like to secure an 
order from Mr. Advertiser. Yes, 
so would 20,000 other publica- 
tions. This medium has a great 
and growing circulation. Mr. Ad- 
vertiser has Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory at his elbow 
and can get the exact figures 
when he wants them. The solici- 
tor is very sure that his particu- 
lar medium invariably pays adver- 
tisers big. It carries the advertis- 
ing of so-and-so and they renew 
year after year. “Now I have 
this choice position for sale and 
I would like to get your order.” 

So_ the conversation runs around 
in a circle. That is, in the case 
of nine solicitors out of ten. The 
tenth man is different. He is 
more resourceful, knows how to 
present ideas that will interest 
Mr. Advertiser, and is a welcome 
caller. But his work is becoming 
constantly more difficult as the 
number of mere “copy-chasers” 
increases. He is pursuing a legiti- 
mate calling and he knows it. He 
is posted on advertising policies 
and knows where to go to get 
what he is after. His time is too 
valuable to be stacking up against 
impossibilities. When he does call 
upon a prospect he has something 
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to say and is capable of saying it 
without wandering all over the 
universe. Moreover, he knows 
how to take a “No.” It is a pity 
that he is handicapped by having 
to compete for a busy man’s time 
with the great army of those whom 
the busy man is trying to dodge. 

The president of a large cor- 
poration received civilly on a 
number of occasions a young man 
who had failed to get the corpor- 
ation’s advertising through the 
regularly appointed agency. Each 
time the president carefully ex- 
plained that he did not have time 
to discuss the merits of individual 
newspapers and miagazines with 
their respective representatives. 
He preferred to take up such 
matters en bloc with his agent. 
But the young man kept on call- 
ing. He had heard somewhere 
that the secret of getting adver- 
tising was to be persistent. Final- 
ly, the president lost his temper. 
“Young man, it is evident you 
don’t understand the English lan- 
guage. If you ever bother me 
again, I shall tell our agent that 
he is never to put your publica- 
tion on any of our lists under any 
circumstances.” Then the young 
man went out and told everybody 
he met that the president was a 
crusty old curmudgeon and didn’t 
know enough to hold his job. 

Such experiences have made 
the advertiser a hard man to get 
at and are accountable for the 
various devices in force for dodg- 
ing the solicitor. The intelligent, 
clean-cut, business-like solicitor, 
on the other hand, never makes 
an unnecessary call. He values 
his own time too highly. So that 
when he does call, he is made 
welcome. If he doesn’t get the 
order he is after, he knows 
enough not to act as though he 
_and his paper had been made the 
subject of a personal insult. Some 
day when he least expects it, he 
gets an order or a request to call 
and talk over a prospective order. 
He is a credit to his employers 
and the advertiser wishes there 
were more like him. 





T. M. Keane has opened a new gen- 
eral advertising mcy at Spokane, 
Wash. Mr. Keane is president of the 
local Advertising Men’s Club. 


OREGON TELEPHONE WAR. 





A telephone war is making 
things interesting for the news- 
papers of the Pacific Northwest. 
The independent company that has 
entered the field is the Northwest- 
ern Long Distance Telephone Co., 
of which C. C. Craig is general 
manager and one of the largest 
stockholders, 

Mr. Craig, who is directing the 
fight from Portland, is a natural 
born advertiser and is using mod- 
ern methods to land business. 
Newspaper space of generous size 
is devoted to setting forth the high 
class quality of the company’s ser- 
vice and its moderate cost. 

The old company is meeting the 
competition by reducing its charges. 
It is using even more space than 
the Northwestern, but its ads lack 
the snap and effectiveness of Mr. 
Craig’s. 

As an auxiliary to the news- 
paper campaign, the new company 
is sending personal letters to busi- 
ness men of Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle and Bellingham soliciting 
their long distance calls, and a 
complimentary ticket for a free 
conversation is sent with this 
solicitation. 

The new company is already 
earning a dividend at the rate of 
over 8 per cent., besides paying all 
the interest on its bonded indebt- 
edness. Mr. Craig ascribes this 
entirely to the tremendous receipts 
brought about by its aggressive 
newspaper advertising, which is 
handled in the Northwest by the 
Chapman Advertising Company. 

———_—_+or——_—_—_———_ 

AMERICAN PERIODICALS IN 

LONDON. 


Tue Ronpo AGENcyY. 
87, Finsbury Pavement. 
Lonpon, E. C., Dec. 12, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: y 
Can you or your readers inform us 
whether there is any place in London 
where the ate | weekly and monthly 
American journals are to be obtained? 
Also the name and address of an Amer- 
ican Association of Trade Journals, if 
such exists? 





Tue Ronpo AGENcY. 


The Lovett-Chandler Co., which will 
conduct a general advertising agency, 


has been incorporated in Boston with a | 


capital stock of $10,000. The president 
. Harold W. ett, of Brookline, 
ass. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
UNDESIRABLE CIRCULAR. 





BEING THE PLAIN TALE OF WHAT 
HAPPENED TO THE POOR CHILD OF 
A RETAIL STOREKEEPER’S BRAIN— 
HIS PARENT'S INDIFFERENCE TO 
HIS APPEARANCE OR FATE. 


By George F. Wilson. 

I am the thing they call the Un- 
desirable Circular. I was born in 
a hurry and there were ten thou- 
sand of me when I came into the 
light of the commercial world. I 
will die young. All of my broth- 
ers, born of the same father, died 
young and unrecognized. I will 
tell you how I happened: 

My father runs a retail store. 
If he depended solely upon his 
circulars to get business he would 
long ago have closed his doors, or 
had the sheriff do it for him. 
However, he does depend on we 
circulars to increase his business, 
for I heard him tell his wife so 
one evening. He’s still holding 
his own despite the half-hundred 
various circulars he has issued. I 
wonder that he holds his own 
when I gaze upon we Insults to 
Good Taste. 

He always has us printed in 
10,000 lots. He mails us to pros- 
pective patrons, rolls us in the 
packages and also distributes us 
from house to house. A _half- 
dozen of us he mails out under 
cover of a one-cent stamp. We 
go rapidly to our doom, as the 
flimsy material upon which we are 
printed is an excellent article for 
use in the building of fires. 

We are born just as rapidly as 
our father’s pencil can put us to 
paper. We are never examined 
afterward for injuries. We go into 
the world with painful grammatical 
errors, broken punctuation, and 
lasting injuries in our sentence 
construction, not to mention 
other blemishes. We have had to 
suffer many indignities because of 
our personal appearance. Other 
more fortunate children of other 
fathers have been lovingly laid 
away in file boxes before our very 
eyes, while we, who give only 
offense, have had to suffer an ig- 
noble death in the waste-basket, 
or have been mercilessly torn 
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asunder by angry hands. I shud- 
der when I meditate upon father’s 
probable reception were he there 
in person. 

While we are still suffering 
from the sting of' father’s pencil 
we are taken rapidly over to the 
Printer, a man whom father dis- 
covered tucked away back in a 
small, ill-lighted and _ill-smelling 
room. This printer has a wide 
reputation among men like father 
because he is a poor excuse for a 
printer. He knows where to buy 
the cheapest and flimsiest of paper 
and he is always on deck when 
there is a lot of worn-out type on 
sale anywhere. He has but very 
few fonts of readable type in 
stock, his patrons preferring the 
very smallest face manufactured 
so that copy can be crowded on as 
little paper as is consistent with 
bad taste. 

There is no more white space 
around us than is absolutely neces- 
sary for our breathing needs. We 
come from the press sadly smeared 
and dirtied, and among the 
farmers we are, in the winter time, 
a source of income to the optician. 
Thus we sometimes do good to 
others at father’s expense. You 
may think father is a philanthro- 
pist, but I am inclined’ to think 
he is more plain fool. 

We sometimes carry near-illus- 
trations which are either too crude 
to answer the purpose of illustra- 
tion, or too badly smeared to be 
recognizable. I do not know why 
father adds these to our persons 
unless to aid us in the attempt to 
mingle with the. better classes. 
We never get beyond the attempt. 

When father is in the throes of 
composition he becomes very anx- 
ious to mention everything that he 
sells. He considers that he has 
been buncoed if we do not carry 
a message covering almost his’ en- 
tire stock. Once he’ started ‘out to 
tell the story of one special de- 
partment, but when he had ‘ex- 
hausted the subject he considered 
it foolish not to méntion the other 
departments, too. So that unfor- 
tunate brother of mine went forth 
in a condition of wordy elephant- 
iasis, a malady which'a doctor of 
publicity said he could ° speedily 
cure. Father, however, refused to 
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listen to him because of the addi- 
tional expense involved, so my 
poor brother had to carry this 
affliction into a cold world which 
refused to give a hearing to his 
plea for recognition. 

We all of.us have branded on 
our foreheads a favorite and 
“original” quotation of father’s; 
one in which he apparently takes 
great pride as he never fails to 
quote it in his advertising. Ver- 
batim, it is as follows: 

“If you think you are in need of 
any of the many articles I have to 
offer you I will be pleased to fill 
your order. You will not regret 
having dealt with me!” 

Father thinks it is a very con- 
vincing argument and always in- 
sists on having it inserted. | 
heard ‘a newspaper advertising 
manager once give his opinion on 
it, but I wouldn’t dare repeat it 
because we are cautioned against 
taking God’s name in vain! 

Once I lay open ona man’s desk 
in his library. My father had sent 
four of my brothers and myself to 
this gentleman under a one-cent 
stamp. I lay on top of the pile 
awaiting his attention, as he first 
opened all of his mail before giv- 
ing the contents of the envelopes 
a perusal. 

The very next envelope he 
opened had a red stamp in the 
corner. From where I lay I could 
see the two sheets he drew out 
and spread on the desk before 
him. The first, or top sheet, con- 
tained a short, typewritten mes- 
sage. Before he went further he 
read the note and then lifted the 
sheet to glance at the second. 
While he held up the sheet I read 
its contents, which stated briefly 
that the company wished to call 
attention to an article for which 
it Had secured the local agency 
and then begged a few minutes’ 
attention to the circular enclosed. 
I could see the circular plainly 
and it made me gasp. Such a 
lovely grade of paper I had never 
seen in father’s favorite printer’s 
shop. The type was large and of 
a clear, readable face. The illus- 
trations illustrated. A neat bor- 
der held all in place and outside 
the border, and also inside, was a 
large playground of white space. 
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Oh, it was a beautiful circular and 
I was filled with loathing for my 
ugly, repulsive appearance. 

The man read it through, every 
word of it, before he opened an- 
other envelope, and when he had 
finished he turned to his wife, 
seated at the table with some 
sewing : 

“Here’s a circular,” he said, 
“from the Up-to-Date Store. You’d 
best go around there in the morn- 
ing and see the article they men- 
tion. It looks good to me!” 

When he finally reached us he 
glared, then crumbled us savagely 
in his hand and flung us into the 
waste-basket. As I went down I 
heard him mutter: 

“There goes some more of that 
Old Fossil’s damned trash!” 


a 
The following somewhat re- 
markable advertisement appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun of Dec. 13: 


I AM RUINED! 


THE GREATEST WRONG THAT HAS EVER 
BEEN PERPETRATED ON A MAN HAS 
BEEN PUT ON ME WRONGFULLY. 
God knows, I have acted fair and 
square towards all in my Respess City 
undertaking, and after all my accusers 
have finished their say, I’ll come out of 
my new trouble clean and clear of 
wrongdoing, and I ask that the public 
believe me and have faith in me until 
the whole truth is known. A stampede 
of my investors has been made by my 
enemies, and a rumor has started on 
me that has wrecked me and thrown 
me into terrible trouble. But being in 
the right I will win out, and again 

begin building Respess City. 
Ricuarp RespeEss. 
paneer © «cu iia 
GOING OVER THE FIELD WITH A 
FINE TOOTH COMB. 


PuHILapetPuia, Dec. 8. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I received one of your circulars ask- 
ing for a subscription to Printers’ INK. 
y don’t you look over your books 
before sending out these circulars? I’ve 
been a regular reader of Printers’ Ink 
for nearly ten years. Is there an ad- 
vertising man in America who does not? 
Yours truly, 
T. Epwarps Puituips. 





The business department, in its 
zeal to find an advertising man 
who does not read Printers’ Ink, 
sometimes knocks at the wrong 
door. There may be now and 
then an ad man who is alive and 
doesn’t read Printers. INK, but 
the class to which he belongs is 
mighty small. 
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Only 
Eight Days 
Left 





Forms for the first Annual Review Num- 
ber of Printers’ INK close January 14. 


This issue will be dated January 20. But 
eight days is enough in which to write and 
mail an advertisement and to get good posi- 


tion. 


This is best opportunity to place before 
every general advertiser your circulation 
statement for 1908, or any other information 


you want known. 


Notice, we say every general advertiser. 
Most of them are paid subscribers to PRint- 
ERS’ INK now—but all the rest will get a sam- 


ple copy this time anyway. 


May we prepare copy for you? 








PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 WEST 3ist STREET -:- -:- NEW YORK 
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THE NEW YORK 
UARTERLY Metropotitan Tower 
Q CHICAGO 
747 Marquette Bidg 


—_—— STryLE Book POSTON, oevvanire 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
METROPOLITAN TOWER 
NEW YORK 


THE HOME PATTERN CO. 
Manufacturers and 
Distributors of 





SUBJECT 
An Action=Impelling 
Record 
Mr, American Manufacturer, 
Industryville, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir:- 
The let of last September, I took hold of The Stylo 


Bookse Then came the panic, A more dismal time to explcit 
& pudlication not only new, but new along untried lines, car 


hardly be imagined, 
net ofa 


YG 
Tow do Octo Wn ee 
een) 


eucnoa out to be even groater, 



















For during that very period when, panic-stricken, they 
were canceling and cutting down from 30% to 50% their advertising 
in periodicals whoso names are household words, they made for the 
Quarterly Style Book = still e "theory" - the following record: 






Wintor '07 over Winter '06 36% Ceint 
Spring ‘08 ® Spring '07 133% Gaint 
Sumer '08 " Summer '07 2444 Gainl 
Fall 108 " Fall ‘Oo? 207% Gainl 


Winter '08 ® Winter '7 ft Gaint 


Advertising solicitation is indeod a might 

ro ‘3 wats y difficult 
problem if in behalf of a publication that con mke 4 
this further urging is no yg 1 that can make a record like 


Very truiy your:, 


THE HOME PA‘ COMPAR . 
> 








Judging the Future by the Past 


Since Oct. 14th I have been using these pages to make you realize the Monthly Style 
Book is based upon new and scientific principles that must be reckoned with. Asa 
last word, let me point out the marvellous success of the Quarterly Style Book— based 
upon exactly the same principles. And already the Monthly has a quantity and qual- 
ity of advertising that even now promises a success equal to that of the Quarterly. 
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The Quarterly's Record: 





Winter ’07 over Winter ’06 36% Gain! 
Spring ’08 “ Spring ’07 139% Gain! 
Summer ’08 “ Summer ’07 244% Gain! 
Fall 708 “ Fall 707 207% Gain! 


The question mark, perhaps, made you wonder at that time, 
whether the Quarterly Style Book could possibly keep up this 
wonderful record. You will, therefore, no doubt be interested 


now to hear the two latest bulletins : 


Or, putting it in another way. the value of the advertising i in 
the single issue of the 1909 Spring Quarterly Style Book, now 
going to press, is nearly 34 as much as the whole year 1908, and 
more than twice as much as the whole year 1907. 





Winter ’0O8 over Winter ’07 327% Gain! 
Spring ’09 “ Spring ’08 468% Gain! 


This astonishing growth, steady as it is tremendous, can mean 
but one thing: Advertisers everywhere are beginning to realize 
that the unique features of the Quarterly Style Book make it one 
of the most scientific advertising mediums ever invented. 


Are You Going— 


again to overlook the unique service and economy of the Quarterly 
Style Book ? Every time you miss an issue you lose three months! 


Get your copy in by February 15th, and you will catch the 
Quarterly that goes on sale March 25th. 


The Quarter THE STYLE BOOKS~% montis 


. Illustrating Ladies Home Journal Patterns 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
161 Devonshire St. Metropolitan Tower 747 Marquette Bldg. 
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Printers’ Ink for 1909 will be 
in 1909 the best that 


brains and money 

can make it. Arrangements have 
been made for a notable series of 
articles on the different phases of 
advertising to be written by the 
most successful men in the busi- 
ness. The list of contributors in- 
cludes not only the old favorites 
but many distinguished new ones. 
Printers’ INK will, therefore, 
be not only more interesting to its 
readers than ever before, but it 
will be of greater value to its ad- 
vertisers because of its rapidly in- 
creasing list of subscribers. The 
best proof that it is now a profit- 
able medium for publishers to use 
in seeking foreign business is 
shown by the fact that all the 
present users of space under con- 
tract have renewed their contracts 
for 1909, and one has increased 
his expenditure $2,000. Many of 
these advertisers have been repre- 
sented in Printers’ Inx for years. 
It pays them or they would not 
continue to spend their money in 
its columns. The indications are 
that 1909 will be the most pros- 
perous year Printers’ INK ever 


had, 
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Worst Every one who 
Advertise- P'¢Pates or uses 


advertising mat- 
ment Contest ter has his own 


ideas as to what constitutes a 
good or a bad advertisement. One 
of the results of the growth and 
development of the art of public- 
ity is the development of the crit- 
ical faculty. Hence we find our- 
selves mentally praising or con- 
demning every advertisement we 
see in print. It is probably be- 
cause of this tendency that so 
many people write to Printers’ 
Inxk calling its attention to what 
they consider bad advertisements, 
Hardly a mail is received at this 
office that does not contain one or 
more specimens. 

Now among all the bad adver- 
tisement; published by national 
advertisers there must be one that 
is worse than all the rest and 
Printers’ INK wants its readers 
to help find it. Perhaps it may be 
found among the advertisements 
of Cream of Wheat, Huyler’s, Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, White 
Rock, E. & W. Collars and Shirts, 
or Buffalo Lithia for all of these 
have been represented by some 
mighty poor copy. 

But wherever it may be, in the 
magazines, newspapers, or street 
cars, Printers’ INK wants you to 
corral it and send it in. Moreover, 
Printers’ Ink is willing to pay 
you for looking for it and to this 
end a prize of ten dollars for the 
worst specimen contributed and 
five dollars for the next worst is 
offered. The conditions of the 
contest are as follows: 

The only advertisements to be 
considered are those of national 
advertisers who are regular users 
of newspaper or street car space, 
or magazine space exceeding one 
quarter of a page, that have ap- 
peared within three months pre- 
ceeding Jan. 1, 1909. All publish- 
ers’, railroad, or steamship adver- 
tisements are excluded. 

The contestants in making their 
selection must consider three 
points: (a) the text, (b) the illus- 
tration, if it has one; and (c) its 
typography. and tell the reasons 
for their choice within one hun- 
dred words. A copy of the ad 
must be inclosed. Those who com- 
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pete may send in as many selec- 
tions as they desire, but all must 
be included in one package. The 
name of the sender must accom- 
pany the selection, but it will not 
be printed unless permission is 
given to do so. The contest will 
close March 1 and the committee 
of award consisting of three prom- 
inent advertising men will an- 
nounce the names of the winners 
in the issue of March 15. 


52 Page One of the first 


contracts Print- 
Order for ERS’ INK received 


1909 for 1909 was from 
the Butterick Pub. Co., who in- 
creased their space from a page 
every other week to a page every 
week. 

The Butterick Co. has a big 
story to tell; a story of big things 
for 1909 advertisers in the De- 
lineator, Designer and New Idea; 
a new size page; great circulation 
plans; co-operation in the plan- 
ning of campaigns and preparation 
of copy from their trade-aid de- 
partment; and they know the 
value of advertising and believe in 
it, not only for others, but for 
themselves. 

Other publishers could follow 
Mr. Black’s example to good ad- 
vantage if they believe in adver- 
tising. 


Playing Fair The delightful 
with the W2Y Life has of 
Adverti getting at the 
vertiser heart of things, 
of showing up in a few brightly 
written paragraphs the foibles, the 
follies and the weaknesses of pub- 
lic men has established that news- 
paper in a high niche in the jour- 
nalistic temple of Fame. Its edi- 
torial pages sparkle with wit and 
glow with good humor. No man 
can read them without finding 
therein some clever bits of phil- 
osophy, some sparkling gems of 
sarcasm, or some delicious bon 
mot that is worth repeating. 

The wonder is how Mr. Mit- 
chell, amid the pressure of his 
many duties as president of the 
Life Publishing Co., finds time to 
devote so much thought to the 
ethical side of life as reflected in 
his editorial columns, Every sen- 
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tence he writes contains something 
worth reading. Here, for example, 
is the way he gives President 
Roosevelt a sly dig and prods the 
newspaper publisher in a recent 
editorial : 


The President has been finding fault 
again with a newspaper. In that, of 
course, everybody, except some of the 
newspaper men, will sympathize with 
him. verybody finds fault with the 
newspapers from time to time and 
wishes they had voices of effectual vol- 
ume so that they could make their com- 
laints heard. As a rule, they can’t. 
[he newspapers are all voice, and they 
easily drown out most complaints of 
private people. But when the President 
complains, even of the newspapers, he 
gets a hearing, for he also is consider- 
~ voice. 

‘or our own part we have often 
wished that the newspapers could be 
induced to love the truth harder and 
print it more exclusively, and often 
we have tried to induce some of them 
to do it, but only to conclude that those 
that want to, will, as far as they can, 
and those that don’t want to, won't, 
and you can’t make them. This ex- 
—— has led us to suspect that per- 

aps our whole attitude toward news- 
papers has been wrong, and because 
this is Christmas ‘time and the special 
season of good will, we are going to 
suggest another attitude which may 
make more for charity and good feeling 
toward the papers. 

We all behave as though it were the 
nature of newspapers to tell the truth 
about everything, and that that was to 
be expected of them, and we get mad 
at them when they don’t do it. But 
observation yields much to support the 
belief that that is a mistaken and un- 
kind theory, and that it is probably 
the natural instinct of newspapers to lie 
about everything. It is easier to lie; it 
is less trouble and takes far less skill 
than to discover, write, and print the 
truth. It is apt to be more profitable 
because it is cheaper, and also because 
stories in which the imagination is per- 
mitted to weave glittering fictions in 
with dull threads of fact are county a 
great deal livelier and longer than 
mere all-true stories. And where truth 
is submersible it is possible to give the 
public the stories it wants at the time 
it wants them. And when a false story 
or statement has been printed it is 
easier and cheaper to stick to it, or 
ignore it than to take it back. For 
these and a great many other reasons 
it is, conceivably, very much more con- 
sonant with the natural depravity of 
the inanimate thing called a newspaper 
to lie whenever it is convenient. 

Now if we recognize this as a truth, 
we must recognize also that when a 
newspaper says what is so, in the 
face of interest, difficulty, expense, or 
inconvenience, it is because there is 
behind it somewhere a human creature 
with an immortal soul and a conscience. 
And recognizing that, how different 
our attitude toward newspapers will be! 
Instead of grieving at their multifarious 
fibs, we can rejoice every day over de- 
tails of many recorded triumphs of the 
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human conscience over their fallen, 
inanimate natures. “The World said 
the steamer was in, and by George, it 
was!” “The Sun said the President 
had got new glasses, and he had you 
know!” So may we glory in the truths 
the papers tell, if we come to them in 
the right spirit; so blaze with a sincere 
rapture over the hundredth sheep that 
scaled the ramparts of the fold when 
the wolves got the ninety and nine. 


It is the province of Life to con- 
sider the ethical, and Printers’ 
Ink the business side of journal- 
ism. In its dealings with the 22,- 
000 or more periodicals published 
in this country Printers’ InK has 
found that only ten per cent. are 
eligible for its Roll of Honor list. 
And yet the conditions under 
which nearly all may secure a 
place in it are not widely exacting. 
Any publisher who will submit a 
detailed circulation statement for 
the last year, duly signed and 
dated, is entitled to the entry of 
his periodical. 

The reason why the Roll of 
Honor does not contain more 
names is because publishers are 
unwilling to make circulation 
statements — presumably for fear 
that advertisers wiil discover how 
few copies are issued and refuse 
to pay the rates demanded. Some 
publishers refuse on the ground 
that it is quality and not quantity 
that determine a_periodical’s 
value to the advertiser. But does 
anybody really believe that there 
would be a perceptible shrinkage 
in the volume of advertising if 
every publisher printed his cir- 
culation at the top of the editorial 
page? 

A publisher is under no obliga- 
tion to make a circulation state- 
ment, but if he does it should be 
honest—one that he is prepared 
to prove in every detail. Adver- 
tisers have a habit in these days 
of making investigations of cir- 
culations on their own hook. If 
they are satisfied that they are 
not being deceived they are apt 
to remain patrons of the period- 
icals for a long time. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
attitude of publishers on the cir- 
culation question is slowly chang- 
ing in the right direction; that 
they are beginning to understand 
that advertisers are becoming 
more and more disinclined to buy 


space in periodicals that refuse to 
tell them what they will receive 
for their monev, and that for self- 
preservation, if for no other rea- 
son, they must be honest with the 
public. 


It is interesting to note that 
during 1908 the amount of adver- 
tising used by 120 motor car man- 
ufacturers in thirteen leading 
monthlies including McClure’s, 
Everybody's, American, Country 
Life in America, Munsey’s, Re- 
view of Reviews, Cosmopolitan; 
Scribner's, Century, World’s 
Work, Harper's, Motor, and Suc- 
cess Was 295,929 agate lines. 


People who have an idea that 
the literary magazines represent 
all that is best in art and typogra- 
phy ought to examine some of the 
high grade trade and class papers 
and learn of their mistake. Take, 
as an illustration, the holiday issue 
of the Breeders’ Gazette of Chi- 
cago. Its pages present as hand- 
some an appearance, typographi- 
cally, as the twenty-five cent 
monthlies, and the articles are just 
as carefully and attractively writ- 
ten and illustrated. In the center 
are two full page pictures, printed 
in colors on extra heavy paper, of 
a Percheron prize winner and 
Tacsonia, a shire filly exhibited at 
American shows by King Edward. 
The covers are fine examples of 
fine color work. 


The advertising rates of both 
the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, is- 
sued by the Curtis Publishing 
Co., of Philadelphia, have been 
increased, dating from Jan. 1. 
Space in the former now costs the 
advertiser $5 per agate line or 
$3,000 a page. The paid circu- 
lation of the Saturday Evening 
Post is 1,200,000 copies, which is 
the largest circulation -of any 
weekly periodical in the United 
States. The rate of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the paid circula- 
of which is 1,300,000 copies, has 
been increased from $6 to $7 an 
agate line, or $5,000 a page. 
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Who Wins In a recent issue 
of Printers’ Ink 
the Cigars P appeared a letter 
from Jules Doux, a French clean- 
er and dyer of Utica, N, Y., in 
which the writer asked this ques- 
tion: 
Supposing you were using 4 inches 8 
t.a.w. and you wanted to double your 


advertising. Would you run every da 
or would you double your space 8 t.a.w. 


Printers’ Ink advised Mr. Doux 
to double his space. A few days 
after the letter was printed Bou- 
dinot Mindette, of Atlanta, sent 
the editor the following message: 

“T’ll bet a box of cigars that 
90% of the men who have put out 
money for advertising and then 
watched returns will say you are 
wrong.” 

PriInTERS’ INK invited expres- 
sions of opinion from several ad- 
vertising men who have had ex- 
perience in handling large adver- 
tising appropriations. Mr. Earnest 
E. Calkins, of Calkins & Holden, 
wrote as follows: 

“If I were running a newspaper 
account in which the space was as 
small as four inches, single, I 
think that I would double the 
space before I increased the num- 
ber of insertions. I do not believe 
this always holds true, however. 

“Tf I were using as large a 
space as thirty inches in the news- 
papers, I would: not make the 
space any larger. I would think it 
needless. An advertisement that 
measures three columns wide and 
ten inches deep is just about as 
good as a page, so I would in- 
crease the number of insertions in 
that case to make it effective. 

“It is always hard to answer 
these questions, however. So 
much depends on what you are 
trying to do, the nature of the ad- 
vertising, the things you have to 
say, illustrations, white space and, 
in fact, everything that makes one 
account different from another. 

“Whenever I am asked a ques- 
tion like this, I am reminded of 
Lincoln’s reply to the woman who 
asked him how long a man’s legs 
should be. He said he thought 
they ought to be long enough to 
reach to the ground.” 

Mr. Frank Presbrey wrote: “I 
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should certainly advise your cor- 
respondent to double his space.” 

Mr. Frederick J. Hermes, sec- 
poe of the Blackman Company, 
said: 

“Printed matter is advertising 
only when it is read. A 4-inch 
ad every day is less likely to be 
seen than an 8-inch ad 3 times a 
week.” 

Mr. Joseph Desser, of the Ho- 
mer W. Hedge Co., expressed his 
views on the subject thus: 

“My advice would be not to in- 
crease the size or number of in- 
sertions, but pay for position. Re- 
cently we recommended one of 
our clients who was using small 
space e.o.d. to reduce the number 
of times his ad appeared and de- 
vote the amount thus saved to 
paying for position.” 

Mr. A. Dodd, of the New York 
office of Lord & Thomas, had this 


O say: 

“It has always been our opinion 
that up to a certain limit it is al- 
ways better to double the space, 
with a sufficient length of time be- 
tween insertions to let the message 
soak in. Your advice to your 
correspondent is therefore the 
same we would give under the 
circumstances.” 

Mr. Frank Seaman, of Frank 
Seaman, Incorporated, who has 
had wide experience in the ad- 
vertising business, writes : 

“Our experience and observation 
have been that the percentage of 
attention secured from one adver- 
tisement of average representative 
space is worth more to the adver- 
tiser than the attention secured 
from half as much space used 
more frequently. 

“The advertiser who uses small 
space every day secures a certain 
result from the mere principle of 
repetition. But, as a_ periodical 
publication gets from its readers 
only a certain percentage of indi- 
vidual attention for the various 
advertisers—the percentage of this 
attention is based on the total con- 
tents of the paper, and while the 
law of averages holds good, the 
smaller advertisements receive a 
minimum amount of reading as 
compared with the large ones. On 
this assumption, it is safe to sur- 
mise that where one or two news- 
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papers only are used, the increased 
effort or expenditure should be put 
into more space in these news- 
papers, rather than in the same 
amount of space in additional me- 
diums, 

“We have found from our own 
experience and from the experi- 
ence of our clients that an adver- 
tisement of a given size will re- 
ceive pretty much the same per- 
centage of attention day in and 
day out, and that an increase of 
space up to certain porportions 
will produce more than the pro- 
portionate increase in attention 
compared to the actual difference 
in the measure of lines. 

“No advertiser expects to reach 
all the readers of one paper with 
each insertion of his advertise- 
ment. It is well known that a cir- 
culation of 100,000 people, for ex- 
ample, will produce a certain per- 
centage of new readers for every 
advertisement with each new issue. 

“Circulation represents horse- 
power of purchasing ability. The 
advertisement is the belt connect- 
ing the power-wheel with the oper- 
ating machine. In proportion to 
the size and strength of your belt 
will you secure results out of your 
original horse-power. 

“Of the average publication it is 
expected that the horse-power is 
constantly increasing, consequent: 
ly, in addition to the daily extrac- 
tion of sales from the original sell- 
ing force, we have a certain per- 
centage of new horse-power added 
daily, weekly or monthly, from 
which to draw new selling results. 

“The same rules apply to maga- 
zines. The quarter page adver- 
tisement cannot be expected to 
visualize the same percentage of 
attention among the 100,000 as the 
half page or the page. 

“The important question then is 
not how little space it is safe to 
use, but how big space can the ad- 
vertiser afford to use in order tc 
successfully dispose of his goods. 
There is a certain mean standard 
—but this can only be found by 
experiment and the results in a 
given period of time. Each new 
advertiser must work out the 
problem for himself—he can profit 
by the experience of others—but 
we must remember, the other ad- 


vertisers are constantly growing, 
piling experience on to experience, 
and this is the only way the in- 
dividual advertiser can gain a cer- 
tain amount of assurance as to the 
right development of his advertis- 
ing policy.” 

It will be seen from the above 
expressions of opinion that five 
out of six agree with the advice 
given by Printers’ Inx. It is 
not probable that this proposi- 
tion would be materially changed 
if the question was submitted to 
every experienced advertiser in 
the country. 


A rather clever fraudulent 
scheme has just been brought to 
light in Newark, N. J. It was 
worked by a gang of directory 
swindlers who have been practis- 
ing it in various cities for some 
time. The plan consisted in getting 
merchants to sign an agreement to 
pay twenty-five cents expressage 
for a copy of a directory which 
they were going to get out. Later 
these agreements turned out to be 
contracts for advertising. At first 
the merchants declared that the 
signatures attached to the latter 
were forgeries, but it was sub- 
sequently shown that they were 
genuine. The mystery was solved 
when it was found that lines con- 
verting the agreement to pay 25 
cents expressage into an order for 
advertising had been afterward 
printed in between the lines of the 
original. 

——————~p>—_—_—__—_—_ 

Ernest S. Butler, for two 
years associated with George W. 
Coleman in the conduct of the ad- 
vertising department of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, has been 
placed in full charge of the adver- 
tising department. Mr. Coleman 
will devote his entire time to his 
duties as publisher. 


R. B. Freeman has resigned 
from the advertising staff of the 
New York American in order to 
become advertising manager of 
the Augusta (Ga.) Herald. 


Wylie B. Jones, formerly of the 
Wyckoff Agency in Buffalo, has 
started an advertising agency of 
his own at Binghamton, N. Y. 
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MONEY WASTED IN INEFFECT- 
IVE FOLLOW-UP. 


New York, Dec. 22, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

I can ogg | believe that there are 
any number of instances where adver- 
tisers slip a cog as related by your 
correspondent who tried to buy the Cro- 
fut & Knapp Hat and Stetson Shoe. 

The money wasted by advertisers an- 
nually in weak and ineffective follow- 
up, or in paying for advertising that 
is not ge followed up at all, 
would, venture to say, come very 
close- to making good the 
postal deficit. 

A couple of instances in point: 

The Rubberset Company, of Newark, 
N. J., has been doing some very good- 
looking and presumably effective adver- 
tising for their shaving brushes and 
latterly for a “Berset” Shaving Paste. 
Their advertisements for several months 
past have offered to send a sample tube 
of this shaving paste upon receipt of 
4 cents in stamps. 

Any person curious eneugh to want 
to try “‘Berset” Shaving Paste would 
have to pay 6 cents for this sample 
—certainly not a big enough bargain 
to attract the petty grafters who are 
always on the lookout for something 
free from advertisers. 

I have been a user of shaving paste 
for several years, and on seeing these 
ads of “Berset” Shaving Soap thought 
I’d like to try it and see if it is an 
better than the kind I am using. i 


immense 


sent along the gerenne stamps—then 
1 


promptly forgot all about it. 

A couple of months later I was re- 
minded by another ad that I had al- 
ready sent for the sample tube still 
being offered, and was_ interested 
enough to send another postal of in- 
quiry calling the advertiser’s attention 
to his failure to answer the previous 
inquiry. 

ut up to date not a word of reply 
has been received from the advertiser 
—or the sample tube of ‘“Berset” 
Shaving Paste. 

In this instance the manufacturin 
department may be at fault, in whic 
case the advertised offer seems rather 
premature. Certainly it is not helping 
the sale of “‘Berset” Shaving Paste any 
to treat inquiries in this manner. 

I should cite the above as an in- 
stance where an advertiser is wasting 
money by not following up. Another 
such instance came to my attention a 
short time ago in the case of an ad- 
vertiser who had secured several thou- 
sand inquiries at a cost of about 50 
cents each and none of them had been 
answered, though most of the —- 
were about a month or more old. 

I sometimes wonder if the majority 
of advertisers ever stop to figure the 
actual average cost per sale—includin 
everything that enters into the cost o 
making each sale—advertising, follow- 
up, salesmen, etc. If this were done 
many of them would undoubtedly real- 
ize their need of the services of a 
really competent advertising manager 
or advertising agent who would look 
out for this sort of thing for them. 

Lack of distribution renders a great 
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deal of advertising ineffective. Lack 
of co-operation tween advertising, 
follow-up, work of salesmen and on re- 
tail dealers greatly weakens many an 
advertising campaign. 

I rather think this offers an interest- 
ing subject for investigation and dis- 
cussion in Printers’ InK. 

W. Lyprartr. 
ee 


BE DIPLOMATIC IN YOUR ADVER- 
TISING. 


Lionet Kremer OrGanizinc CoMPANY. 
New York, Dec. 18, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: s 

I wish to convey to your editorial de- 
partment a unique fact in advertisin 
which possibly may interest many o 
your readers. 

Enclosed you will find an advertise- 
ment of Ehrich Bros. which was written 
and inserted in the newspapers by their 
superintendent. Previous to its appear- 
ance Ehrich Bros. had made effort to 
procure the services of some 100 cash 
girls for holiday needs. Their inserted 
advertisements had brought to them just 
two applicants. Think of it, in this 
period of hard times and distress, there 
were only two young women who would 
apply for the position, though many 
must have needed the money. 

So the enclosed advertisement was 
written by the superintendent and the 
magic words “merchandise conveyors,” 
which seemed to palliate the offense of 
“cash girls,” resulted with one insertion 
in their being able to secure the ser- 
vices of just 100 from among the in- 
numerable applicants who applied for 
positions. 

An intelligent gentleman who is a 
good advertiser and believes in it, said 
that if he were going to advertise for 
ditch diggers to-morrow he thought he 
would use the words “assistant con- 
structors” with a certainty of securing 
better result. “A rose 4 any other 
name” would seem to ne sweeter. 

As an advertising man of some ex- 
perience it seems to me that there is 
enough in this special choice of terms 
or new names for old and objectionable 
things to be worthy the attention of the 
expert ad maker. 

Yours very truly, 
IONEL KREMER 


_The advertisement to which Mr. 
Kremer refers reads in part as follows: 


EHRICH BROS 
require several 
GIRLS 
over 
16 YEARS 
OF AGE, 
#no 
LIVE AT HOME, 
as 
MERCHANDISE 
CONVEYORS 
No day work or experience required; 
this employment is for 
EVENINGS ONLY, 
and only about four hours’ work. 
will 
PAY GOOD SALARIES 
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Associated 
Sunday Magazines 


Issued co-operatively by ont a part of the Sunday issug 
0 e 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 


POST 
NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 

Each of the nine newspapers 
covers a wide territory, and as a 
result in hundreds of cases two or 
three of the papers have circula- 
tion in the same territory; in 
many instances four and five of 
the papers have circulation in a 
given city. 

This “overlapping” gives the 
Associated Sunday Magazines, co- 
operatively issued, two or three 
times as much circulation in com- 
petitive territory as is possessed 
by any one of the nine newspapers 
that includes the magazine as a 
part of its Sunday edition. 

Atlantic City, New Haven, New- 
port, Detroit, Toledo, and many 
other cities get their copies of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines as 
a part of four or more of the nine 
newspapers issuing the Associated 
Sunday Magazines. 

Milwaukee takes more than 2,500 
copies of the Chicago Record- 
Herald and smaller lots from two 
other papers; Kansas City, 2,305 
from the St. Louis Republic and 
more than 500 from three other 
papers; Providence, 5,115 from 
the Boston Post and more than 
250 from three other papers. 

The statement shows 1,208 dif- 
ferent cities, towns, and villages 
in Illinois, 570 in New York State, 
1,007 in Pennsylvania, 355 in 
Michigan, 324 in Massachusetts, 
598 in Wisconsin, 517 in Missouri, 


MI 
Y MOUNTAIN NE 
ERD DENVER TIMES 


all the States. 


Below is Shown the Distribution by Cities 
In the nine cities, the nine 
publishing points, copies 
circulated ver 
In thirty-two cities (out- 
side of the nine issuing 
points) having a popula- 
tion of one hundred thou- 
sand and over, copies 
circulated ‘ . 85,722 
In cities having a popula- 
tion of fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand,—46 in all, 
—copies circulated 58,871 
In cities having a popula- 
tion of twenty-five to 
fifty thousand,—104 cities 
in all,—copies circulated 74, 787 
In cities of five to twenty- 
five thousand,—71§5 in all, ' 
—copies circulated 150.487 
In towns of one thousand , 
to five thousand—2,574 in 


88, 79— 


all,—copies circulated 180, 744Bbam: 


In towns and villages of 
less than ~_ Sae 
opulation,—7,864 in all, 
po circulated . 96,401 
Scattering circulation of 
single copies, but listed 
by the nine papers, with- 
out indicating postoffice 
or town address of sub- 
scribers . ‘ 
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More Than 
Yne Million Copies 


h week—circulated in more than eleven thousand cities, 
towns, and villages 
Y CARRIERS, NEWSDEALERS, NINE CIRCULATION DEPART- 
8ST AND EXPRESS THE MAGA- MENTS MANAGE THE GREAT 
NES ARE DELIVERED. WEEKLY DISTRIBUTION. 
"“ESSUE OF DEC. 18th (LATEST OBTAINABLE FIGURES), 1,024,225, 


through{ew is Shown the Distribution by States 


85,72 


58,871 


74,781 


50.487 


80,744 


96,401 


he attention of advertisers is 
becially called to the fact that 
per cent. of the circulation is 
the first group of States, which 
the Eastern, the Central, the 
brthern, the Middle Western, 
1 the Western,—the great buy- 
States. 

ine 

Hamp. 


nn. 7,950 
wYork 39,972 
yJersey 20 253 
163,286 Arkansas 
1,621 Oklahoma 
ict of Kansas 
lumbia 317961 Nebraska 
ryland =»: 3,962 So. Dakota 
ginia 3.209 No. Dakota 
Va. 4,726 Colorado 
GROUP 2 
ntucky Arizona 
hnessee ’ Utah 
Carolina Wyoming 
Carolina 115 Montana 
D Idaho 33 
Washington 313 
Oregon 


96 
Nevada 43 
826 California 6 


Alaska 
138 Canada 614 

ex. ' Foreign 365 
lassified .  . - 69,373 copies 
As this is a “direct statement” 
ertisement of the most serious 
d, estimates and guesses cannot 
pear in it. You may, if you will, 
te three or five readers for- 


Missouri 


nn 


ware 


1,500 
100 
1.3047 
993 


ssissippi 
hisiana 
as : 


each copy of the magazine. It is 
the usual basis. 

We know that as a part of the 
Chicago Record-Herald,—the New 
York Tribune or the Rocky Moun- 
tain News and Denver Times, — 
the Washington Star or the Min- 
neapolis Journal,—the Boston Post 
or the St. Louis Republic,—the 
Philadelphia Press or the Pitts- 
burgh Post,—the magazine is an 
institution beloved by its millions 
of readers. 

The advertising patronage now 
amounts to more than half a mil- 
lion dollars a year and is rapidly 
growing. ah : 

No wonder the advertising is 
constantly increasing. Advertisers 
reach buyers more effectively in 
the richest commercial territory 
in the world, and for less cost, 
through the Associated Sunday 
Magazines than they can through 
any standard independent maga- 
zine published. 

On request the advertising department 
will be glad to send advertisers, free of 
charge, copies of the magazines, together 
with the complete circulation statement 
showing exact distribution in more than 
eleven thousand cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in the ‘area of profit.” Each town 
having twenty-five or more regular sub- 
scribers is listed. 

Watter P. WHEELER 
Advertising Manager 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Rurvus T. Frencu 
Western Advertising Manager 
809 Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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IOWA NEEDS AN AD MAN. 


E. R. SHOEMAKER, EDITOR OF THE 
“ CREAMERY JOURNAL,” TELLS THE 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION THAT THE 
STATE'S FARM POPULATION IS DE- 
CREASING AND THAT SOMETHING 
MUST BE DONE TO ATTRACT INVES- 
TORS AND HOMESEEKERS—PUBLIC- 
ITY THE REMEDY—HOW FF. D. CO- 
BURN CHANGED THE REPUTATION 
OF KANSAS. 


The great agricultural States of 
the West are beginning to realize 
that they have got to do some ed- 
vertising if they are to attract de- 
sirable people and increase their 
commercial prosperity. Boards of 
trade, farmers’ associations, and 
other organizations are discussing 
the subject with a view of deter- 
mining what can be done in the 
way of publicity. 

E. R. Shoemaker, editor of the 
Creamery Journal and Kimball’s 
Dairy Farm, recently delivered a 
timely address before the Iowa 
State Dairy Association, in which, 
among other things, he said: 

“But there’s. something that’s 
wrong with Iowa. For ten years 
her farm population has been 
steadily decreasing. We have been 
contributing our thousands to the 
upbuilding of other sections, while 
we have failed to attract many to 
us. This is serious. 

“We are a good deal like a mer- 
chant I one time knew. I was em- 
ployed on a country newspaper. 
My official title was foreman. The 
force consisted of a 16-year-old 
girl who was there two days a 
week, a boy who helped on Thurs- 
day nights and Saturdays, and my- 
self. My duties were to set all the 
type I could, write all the local 
news I could and get all the adver- 
tising I could. 

“One day I called on the pro- 
prietor of quite the largest store 
in town. (They called it the ‘Bee 
Hive.’) He wasn’t advertising. I 
explained who I was and started 
in to give him a talk on our im- 
mense circulation and to say that 
if he would let me write his ads 
and print them in our paper 
there’d be so much business com- 
ing his way that he’d have to rent 
the next building in a week or 


two, but he rather rudely inter-" 
rupted me by saying: 

“*Young man, I’ve been in busi- 
ness here for twenty years. I built 
the first store in this town. I’ve 
got the biggest store here to-day. 
I know every family in this county 
and everybody trades with me. 
What do I want to advertise for?’ 

“IT was considerably squelched 
so sneaked out as quietly as I 
could. The next week a young 
fellow came to town and opened 
the same kind of store right across 
the street. He jumped in with a 
page ad and kept on pounding 
away with page and half-page ads. 
In six months the once busy man 
at the ‘Bee Hive’ was looking rath- 
er worried; in a year he had 
mighty little trade left and in 
eighteen months he sold the re- 
mains of his run-down stock for 
what he could get and went back 
East to live with his wife’s rela- 
tion. 

“Towa may well take a lesson 
from him. We have too long been 
folding our arms, looking compla- 
cently out over the fields of plenty 
and congratulating ourselves that 
everybody knows all about Iowa. 

“And while we sit still in su- 
preme satisfaction, the States to 
the north, the States to the south, 
and those on the east and west are 
reaching in and silently snatching 
out thousands of citizens who im- 
agine they see the land of promise 
elsewhere than in Iowa, and thou- 
sands more pass us by on their 
way to the untried but well-adver- 
tised West. 

“Is there a better State in all 
these United States than Iowa? 
Are there better opportunities any- 
where in agricultural, mercantile 
or manufacturing lines than right 
here in Iowa? Are there better 
natural resources anywhere than 
right here in Iowa? Is there a 
better dairy section on earth than 
right here in Iowa? Are there 
better people, better churches, bet- 
ter schools anywhere than right 
here in Iowa? 

“Then why not tell the world 
about it? 

“Towa needs to advertise her re- 
sources and her opportunities. She 
needs to advertise, first, to open 
the eyes of her home people and 





re- 
She 
en 
ind 
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keep them here and, second, to at- 
tract outsiders to her. 

“If Kansas to-day would pay the 
debt she owes her advertising man, 
Secretary F. D. Coburn, he would 
be as rich as Croesus. If it hadn’t 
been for Coburn the winds and 
drouths and grasshoppers would 
be all we would know of Kansas. 
Every time somebody raised a big 
hog in Kansas Coburn told about 
it. Every time somebody grew a 
big crop of grain Coburn told 
about it. Every time the hens laid 
well or the turkeys were numerous 
Coburn told about it. Every time 
they cut alfalfa Coburn told about 
it. And he told it well. His pen 
has been working night and day 
in the one great cause of telling 
the folks about Kansas till that 
State is known the country over. 
Coburn has brought thousands of 
settlers to Kansas and kept thou- 
sands more from moving away. 
He’s worth more to Kansas than 
any other official she has. 

“And look at Minnesota. They 
figure that State can support 30,- 
000,000 people. They’ve got one- 
tenth that many and are now out 
after the rest. 
spent just a little money advertis- 
ing land and business opportuni- 
ties. The State immigration bu- 
reau. was swamped with 60,000 in- 
quiries from homeseekers and in- 
vestors. This has opened their 
eyes and the commercial clubs of 
the State are working together for 
an appropriation of $100,000 a year 
to advertise Minnesota. And it 
will be the best investment Minne- 
sota can possibly make. 

“Speed the day when Iowa shall 
begin to advertise; when we shall 
keep at home those who should 
stay and bring into the State the 
thousands for whom fortunes are 
waiting here. 

“When TIowa’s advertising man 
gets to work in earnest, when 
dairying and intensive farming be- 
come general throughout the State, 
our farm population will increase, 
our bank deposits grow, our fac- 
tories thrive, and all Iowa virtually 
flow with milk and money.” 

Lucius E. Wilson, secretary of 
the Greater Des Moines Commit- 
tee, recently delivered an enthusi- 
astic and comprehensive address 


Last year they. 


on the subject of publicity for 
lowa before the representatives of 
the leading commercial clubs of 
the state, in which he told his 
hearers what ought to be done. 
These were some of his sugges- 
tions: 

“A clearly defined policy of 
work should be outlined for the 
year ahead. Some _ suggestions 
follow: 

“Publication of folders and 
booklets describing the soil of 
Iowa and its adaptability to a 
large variety of crops. 

“Magazine and newspaper fea- 
ture stories about big yields in 
Iowa. 

“Organization of employment 
and information bureaus to work 
in conjunction with the removal 
societies of New York and other 
large cities. 

“Listing of farms for sale. 

“Speaking propaganda before 
commercial clubs, booster organ- 
izations, farmers’ institutes and 
other associations to rouse interest 
in intensive farming. 

“Publication of stories about 
special crops, like the tobacco 
raised in northern Iowa and the 
sugar beet culture near Waverly.” 

—— +e 

In a letter to Printers’ Ink A. 
Cressy Morrison, who was _for- 
merly advertising manager of the 
Pabst Brewing Co., but is now sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Inter- 
national Acetylene Association, 
Chicago, takes exception to a quo- 
tation used by E. A. Higgins, ad- 
vertising manager of the Storz 
Brewing Co., of Omaha, in a let- 
ter printed in the issue of Nov. 25. 
Mr. Higgins, in referring to the 
Pabst series of advertisements be- 
ginning with “The History of 
Brewing Begins With Egypt,” 
quoted Mr, Bert Moses as saying 
that Oscar Binner claimed credit 
for the series. Mr. Morrison, who 
originated the series, thinks this is 
a misapprehension as he never 
knew Mr. Binner to claim any- 
thing to which he was not entitled. 
Mr. Binner knew nothing of the 
idea upon which the series was 
founded until he was asked to se- 
lect a man to make the drawings. 
His choice fell on Herman C. 
Lammers, who did the work. 
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ADVERTISING A BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 





HOW JOHN F. DRAUGHON' HAS 
BUILT UP A CHAIN OF THIRTY 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS IN SEVEN- 
TEEN STATES THROUGH INTELLI- 
GENT AND PERSISTENT PUBLICITY 





Doubtless there are thousands 
of well informed men in the East- 
ern states who have never heard 
of the Draughon Business Col- 
leges, and yet in the South and 
Middle West it would be difficult 
to find many who read the news- 
papers who could not tell you 
about them. 

The reason is that the Draugh- 
on institutions, thirty in number, 
are nearly all located in seventeen 
Southern states, to which the ad- 


schools were gradually added, and 
in 1903 Draughon’s Practical 
Business College Company was 
incorporated with a capital stock 
of $300,000. 

The colleges now number thirty 
and include such cities as Wash- 
ington, Evansville, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Dallas, ete. 
The company is laying its plans 
to invade the East, probably in 
the direction of Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburg. 

The greater part of the Draugh- 
on advertising appropriation is 
expended in the daily papers of 
the cities where branches are lo- 
cated. Both regular and classified 
columns are used according to cir- 
cumstances. A favorite arrange- 
ment of copy is three or four in- 
ches, double-column, with a strik- 
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vertising of the company, amount- 
ing to $100,000 a year, is prin- 
cipally confined. The success of 
the institution is due almost en- 
tirely to persistent and intelligent 
publicity. 

The founder of this enterprise, 
Jno. F. Draughon, “pulled the 
bell-cord over a mule,” to use his 


Own expression, until he was 
twenty-one. He opened his first 
business school at Texarkana. 


Most of his profits went into 
advertising and, as a result, the 
school became well known over 
several states. 

He then opened a second school 
at Nashville and moved his head- 
quarters to that city. Other 


ing sixty or seventy-two point 
heading. 

During the summer and _ fall 
the company uses full pages in 
the mail order and especially in 
the agricultural monthlies and 
weeklies which circulate in the 
sections where the colleges are lo- 
cated. 

For some time past ornamental 
post cards and mailing cards have 
been used freely with good re- 
sults. The name Draughon is 
kept constantly before the public 
in every possible way. The map 
shown herewith is displayed 
everywhere—in catalogues and 
circulars, on post cards, in street 
cars and on billboards. 
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A NEW IDEA IN RETAIL 
CLOTHING PUBLICITY. 





IT CONSISTS IN THE USE OF ANIMAL 
PICTURES TO ILLUSTRATE NEWS- 
PAPER ADS DESCRIBING NEW FAB- 
RICS—FIRST EMPLOYED BY THE 
HILTON COMPANY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, NEWARK AND NEW YORK— 
ADAPTING THE STYLE OF ADVERTIS- 
ING TO THE CHARACTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADDRESSED. 





In the men’s wear trade this 
year, several new things in fabrics 
and colors have been brought out 
—“zoo shades” the originators 
called them. 

There were, for instance, the 
“seal brown,” a rich, dark brown, 
with soft, smooth surface; the 
“tiger tan,” the richest tone of 
brown in the stripe effect; the “bi- 
son brown,” a closely woven, hard- 
finish, wiry fabric; the “ox blood” 
stripe, a greenish gray fabric 
striped with red; the “Holland 
blue,” the “fox gray,” the “Niag- 
ara mist,” etc. 

Being new, to be most success: 
ful, these new clothing ideas re- 
quired something more or less new 
in the line of advertising. This 
requirement was very cleverly met 
by at least one clothing advertiser. 

Sometimes the most unique 
ideas are the most simple. So it 
was in this case. What could be 
a more effective or logical way of 
illustrating a “seal brown” fabric 
than by depicting a seal, or a “ti- 
ger stripe” fabric than by the pic- 
ture of a tiger? The idea is so 
simple that it seems almost ludi- 
crous. Yet it is one of the really 
new ideas presented in retail 
clothing advertising in a consid- 
erable period. 

Chas. F. Hansen, advertising 
manager for the Hilton Company, 
manufacturing and retailing clo- 
thiers of Philadelphia, Newark 
and New York, tells an interest- 
ing story of how he came to use 
animal pictures in advertising the 
new “zoo shades” in men’s fabrics. 

“Glancing over the many richly 
colored fabrics that I saw being 
fashioned into suits in our work- 
rooms, I came to the conclusion 
that. it would be a fine thing to il- 
lustrate the weaves and patterns, 
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—if such a thing were possible. 

“I also decided that instead of 
using full figures, I would show 
plain outline sketches, showing the 
style of coats as the customer sees 
them. I made several rough lay- 
outs, but as uusual, it was some- 
thing of a disappointment to me. 

“In casually looking over a 
handful of samples, I noticed one 
peculiar and very attractive shade 
It was called a “bison brown,” and 
as I glanced at it the idea of using 
animal pictures to supply the lack- 
ing element in my advertisements 
came to me. 

“When it came to reproducing 
the fabrics, I had a great deal of 
trouble. It seemed almost impos- 
sible to get a satisfactory repro- 
duction at anywhere near reason- 
able cost. First I tried several 
coarse half tones, but in these the 
beauty of the weave and pattern 
were lost. Then I had recourse 
to Ben Day films, but with no bet- 
ter success. Three of the best en- 
gravers in New York and Phila- 
delphia gave it up after making re- 
peated trials. The only way the 
fabrics could be reproduced, they 
told me, was to have them hand- 
drawn by an artist. This last sug- 
gestion was, of course, impracti- 
cable, since the expense involved 
in the execution of such work is 
very great. 

“To see my idea, which I suc- 
ceeded in bringing so near com- 
pletion, passed upon by experts as 
a failure was very discouraging 
indeed. I felt that there must be 
some way out of the difficulty, and 
I determined to find it. I am glad 
to say that eventually I was suc- 
cessful, and that the actual appear- 
ance of my completed idea in our 
advertisements gave rise to much 
favorable comment and much busi- 
ness. 

The Hilton Company conducts 
at present three stores, one in 
Philadelphia, another in Newark 
and the third in New York. Be- 
ginning this fall. three new stores 
will be opened—in Buffalo, Boston 
and Baltimore. The company at 
present spends about $50,000 a 
year on advertising. This appro- 
priation is divided mostly between 
Philadelphia and Newark, the 
greater part being devoted to the 
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store in the former city. Very lit- 
tle advertising is done in New 
York, it being considered that the 
newspapers in that city represent 
too great a waste in circulation to 
be employed economically by a 
store doing business under the 
conditions which confront the Hil- 
ton New York store. When the 
three new stores are added, the 


proached by the methods followed 
in Newark. Regarding the reason 
for this apparently inconsistent 
state of affairs, Mr. Hansen said: 

“There is a vast difference in the 
class of trade we reach in the dif- 
ferent cities we do business. In 
Newark the bulk of our business 
centers on $15 suits, in New York 
$25 seems to be the favorite price 
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the highest degree the art of tailor- 
ing and challenge the admiration of 
tasteful minds wherever they are seen. 
They appeal irresistibly to those who 
value style-distinctiveness and real 


richness of worth. 





advertising appropriation will pro- 
bably be doubled. 

The advertising which the Hil- 
ton Company does in Philadelphia 
differs materially from that which 
is done in Newark. In the latter 
city all the advertising is of the 
circus variety—war type, scream- 
ing headlines and extravagant 
claims. In Philadelphia a very 
modest strain pervades all the 
Hilton newspaper announcements. 
The advertising is ethical in the 
highest sense of the word, and 
business is done on a dignified 
plane that is never even ap- 


to pay, while in Philadelphia our 
best selling suits cost $35 and up- 
wards. 

“Then again the Philadelphia 
public is very responsive, and the 
advertising, so mild in character 
that in other cities it would be a 
flat failure, is very successful 
there. In Newark, on the other 
hand, it seems almost impossible 
at times to warm up the public to 
the buying point. In order to 
make our advertising in that city 
pay, we have to beat the drum and 
play the cymbals to a degree that 
is always sensational.” 
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ADVERTISING SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR HARDWARE 
DEALERS. 





THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION OF 
THE AVERAGE HARDWARE DEALER 
MUST NECESSARILY BE SMALL— 
YET IT CAN BE MADE TO YIELD 
BIG RETURNS—- WHAT ONE PRO- 
GRESSIVE DEALER DOES TO ADVER- 
TISE HIS BUSINESS. 


It is surprising to note how 
really few hardware dealers ad- 
vertise—and of those who do how 
very few advertise intelligently. 
The average hardware advertise- 
ment is something like the aver- 
age coal dealer's advertisement— 
consisting of a monstrous cut, 
silly text, and heartbreaking ty- 
pography. A day in June is no 
rarer than a hardware dealer who 
believes in advertising, knows 
how to advertise, knows that he 
knows how, and therefore keeps 
at it. 

In organizing an advertising 
campaign for hardware dealers, 
newspaper men and advertising 
solicitors, as well as the hardware 
dealers themselves, should study 
the hardware business thoroughly 
so as to understand its needs and 
ascertain how these needs may 
best be met in advertising. With 
such knowledge at his finger tips, 
it is not probable that the solic- 
itor or agent would fail to inter- 
est his prospect in the subject of 
advertising. If the merchant him- 
self had this knowledge, or rather 
if he fully appreciated its signifi- 
cance, it is possible that he might 
not wait for the advances of the 
agent but would himself seek out 
some competent advertising assist- 
ance. 

The hardware business, in the 
first place, is very staple. Its sales 
and profits pursue, as a general 
thing, a more or less normal line. 
There are no bargain sales, no 
unprecedented rushes and no big 
slumps. 

A second point to be considered 
in the preparation of advertising 
for a hardware store is that this 
is a very conservative business. 
Extravagant claims, exaggerated 
values and fictitious price-reduc- 
tions should be avoided. While 
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the hardware store is a, retail 
store and requires retail advertis- 
ing, still it is not the kind of re- 
tail advertising that the popular 
department stores do. It is a busi- 
ness which has retained many of 
the old-fashioned notions of our 
grandfathers. 

The third element which hard- 
ware advertising should include is 
that of low cost. As it cannot be 
expected to produce very volu- 
minous results, the advertising of 
a hardware store should not be 
very costly. The campaign must 
be planned to secure attention 
rather by the general attractive- 
ness and interesting character of 
the advertisements rather than by 
their size. Five and six-inch sin- 
gle column announcements, illus- 
trated with a unique, pertinent cut 
that dovetails nicely with the text, 
and enclosed in a neat border ef- 
fect, are probably about the best 
form of advertising for the hard- 
ware store. 

Reproduced on these pages are 
a number of advertisements pub- 
lished recently by Shannon, a 
hardware dealer of Philadelphia. 
They are only links in an aggres- 
sive, persistent, continuous cam- 
paign which this house has been 
conducting for years, and yet 
every one embodies all the ele- 
ments which a good hardware ad- 
vertisement should contain. They 
are neat, attractive, concise and 
contain enough pulling power to 
insure a steady, healthy response. 

Shannon advertises practically 
every business day in the year, 
using about the same space daily 
and occupying the same position 
inthe paper. His father advertised 
before him, and for very nearly 
half a century the House of Shan- 
non has been an advocate and an 
exponent of the business-building 
power of judicious, persistent ad- 
vertising. The Shannon adver- 
tisements are prepared by the Ire- 
land agency, and all follow very 
nearly the same lines. In each 
advertisement only one article or 
line of goods is featured. To-day 
it may be lawn-mowers, to-morrow 
fly screens, and the next day dog 
collars, electric bells, guns, safety 
razors or bathroom fixings. But 
lawn movers and fly screens or 
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dog collars and electric bells are 
never advertised together in the 
same advertisement. The idea is 
that in a five-inch space only one 
clear-cut impression can be con- 
veyed, and that to advertise two 
or more different articles or lines 
of goods would be to scatter the 
fire and lose the entire effect of 
the advertisement. 

In many of these advertise- 
ments more than one article is 
specialized, but in such cases they 
are always articles which come 


space on the left-hand side and 
occupying one good third of the 
entire advertisement, is the illus- 
tration, which generally embodies 
some element of humor, as a dis- 
torted depiction of the article ad- 
vertised, a comical face, or some 
other light pictorial treatment. 
The text of the advertisement is 
arranged generally in three ruled 
sections, one small block for the 
general heading, another for the 
firm name and address, and one 
long one for the text proper. ‘The 
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under the one general heading. 
In the small advertisement of 
“Serviceable Bathroom Fixings” 
seven different items are given, 
but they are all properly bath- 
room articles, such as shower 
baths, toilet-paper holders, robe 
hooks (“that won’t make holes in 
bathing robes”) tumbler and 
toothbrush holder, soap dish, force 
pumps and bathtub enamel. Like- 
wise with the advertisement of 
carpenter tools, where about twen- 
ty brief specials are advertised. 
But these items all properly come 
under the one general head, as 
has been said, and thus strength- 
en rather than weaken the unity 
of the advertisement. 
Typographically all the Shannon 
advertisements are similar. Ex- 
tending the full depth of the’ 


specimen Shannon advertisements 
reproduced herewith indicate how 
attractive this method: of ruling 
off a small advertisement may be 
made. It is important to’ bear in 
mind that a chief element in a 
small advertisement is its arrange- 
ment. The attention which a 
large advertisement will secure 
through virtue of size, a small an- 
nouncement must elicit through 
its attractive make-up, and in this 
respect no method of arrangement 
is more effective, perhaps, than 
the Shannon idea of ruled sec- 
tions. 

The headlines of the Shannon 
advertisements are often very 
striking. They also indicate the 
practically unlimited field of good 
working material ‘for the hard- 
ware dealer to draw upon: One 
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of the chief arguments put forth 
by the average hardware dealer 
to drown the hopes and. quench 
the aspirations of the solicitor 
and agent is, that the hardware 
business is too narrow to be suc- 
cessfully advertised. 

In discussing retail hardware 
advertising with a Printers’ INK 
correspondent, Mr. Shannon said: 

“It pays the retail hardware 
dealer to advertise. We have 
been in the business now very 
nearly fifty years, and practically 
all of that time we have been lib- 
eral advertisers. My father was 
a firm believer in the efficacy of 
judicious advertising, and I, fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, have 
found no reason to deviate from 
the policy he had laid down. 

“In hardware advertising there 
are two points which I think re- 
quire very careful attention. These 
are the illustrations and descrip- 
tive text. The illustrations should 
always be explanatory of the text. 
That is, if you are advertising re- 
volvers, let your illustrations show 
revolvers. That is an elementary 
idea, of course, but many adver- 
tisers lose sight of it in their ef- 
fort to get an illustration that is 
out of the ordinary. Generally, 
such cuts are either too funny or 
too picturesque. I like a humor- 
ous cut myself but the humor 
must not be carried so far that 
the idea of the text is slighted. 

“The descriptive text should al- 
ways be exact. There must be no 
workings of the imagination here. 
In my advertisements I always 
use the catalogue descriptions of 
the manufacturer. These I know 
are always absolutely correct and 
in using them I run no risk of 
misrepresenting in my advertise- 
ments. I believe in underpricing, 
but I never quote values. Once 
establish a reputation for being 
reasonable in your prices, and you 
will not have to advertise special 
reductions in order to attract 
trade. I only advertise one line 
of goods at a time, and generally 
try to have the window display 
back up the advertisement.” 

“How much do you think a 
hardware dealer ought to expend 
on advertising?” 

“I know some advertisers whose 
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advertising expenses foot up to 
their rent. I have in mind a mer- 
chant in this city who pays $25,000 
a year for rent and $24,000 a year 
for advertising. While that seems 
a lot of money, yet one cannot say 
that it is too much without know- 
ing the volume of business in dol- 
lars and cents that this merchant 
does. Five per cent. of the total 
sales is taken by many successful 
advertisers as a wise appropria- 
tion. Personally, however, I am 
inclined to think that three per 
cent is a more economical and sat- 
isfactory amount. 

“The bulk of my advertising 
goes into the newspapers. Of 
late I have been reproducing these 
advertisements on colored cards 
and every letter that now leaves 
our offices contains one of these 
cards. Later I may possibly re- 
print the advertisements on a 
cheap paper and use them as pack- 
age inserts. These supplementary 
forms of advertising I find are 
very resultful. But they are 
merely supplementary and cannot 
take the place of newspaper ad- 
vertising.” 


A Large 
Office at 
10 Spruce 


Street 


FOR 
RENT 


567 square feet on second 
floor. Good light. Very 
few offices as desirable can 
be obtained in this lo- 
cality. 

Apply at premises or 


D. MARCUS 
12 West 31st Street 


Phone 5203 Madison Sq. | 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this ——— are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 








ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 
such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 


These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each ype vor som possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement Ban? stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,619. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps , Tribune Bidg. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith, Zimes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Aug., 
1908, 49,608. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, ost, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
&@™ This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily average 
Oct. 1908, 12,601. Bridgeport's “‘Want"’ Medium. 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Nov., 1908, sworn, 12,811. 
You can cover Bridgeport 7 using 

in 


Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat, 





Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
or 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,743. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 


New Haven, Leader. 10907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y 


—— 





New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'06, 9,649; 
1907, 9,570. 
New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,669 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


New Lendon, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average tor 1907, 6,647; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. 





Norwalk, Evening Hour, April circulation 
exceeds 3,600. Sworn statement furnished. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 36,486 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Nov., 1908, 
11,985. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for November, 1908, 16,198; Sunday, 18,000. 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,616. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, '08, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Chicago, The American Fournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 yeats, 37,794 
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Mhicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1907, 74,765. 4 months 1908, 74,839. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. ‘Ihe Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED, 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other pg Sunday news- 
paper PRINT 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York, 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chica 
Examiner is guaranteed 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the tirst person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy, 
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Chicago, fournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for'o7, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 58,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
oe The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is ——- by 
the publishers of Roweil's Ameri- 
GUAR ican Newspaper Directory, who 
TEED will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 

fully controvert its accuracy 


Chicago, The 7ribune has the largest two-ceat 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
‘The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (O©). 

Galesburg, Repudblican-Register, Eve. Nov. av. 
6,815. Only Galesburg paper exam. by A.A.A. 


Joliet, Jerald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average tor year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Siar. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, ” 183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,5.A., N. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actuai net average tor 1907, 26,112. 
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Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn average nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1908, 9,913. 


I0WA 
urlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8, oer. “All paid in advance.’ 


Davenport, 7Zimes. Daily aver. Nov., 17,083. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 


Dubuque, Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,655. 


Washington, Eve. Fournai Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All go procs (A 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,767. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver. 
age 1907, daily 6,228; weekly 6,647. 


KENTUCKY 


Harrodsburg Democrat. Rest county paper, 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir. 


Lexington, 7he Herald, week days over 7,000: 
Sun. 8,000. Combination rates with Eve. Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 6,157, Sun. 
6,793; tur '07, eve'g, 6,390, Sun, 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos. 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir, in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Hvemng Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 18,614. Sunday 7 elegram, 8,856 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. ‘The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
15,662; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, Vews, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing ape Average 1907, 77,748. For 

ovember, 1908, 182. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell's American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
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MASSACHUSE* TS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te ty tk oe oe 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


trite tk tk 





Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825. In Oct. 
1908 over the same period last year The 
Traveler gained 688,026 copies in Metropoli- 
tan circulation. Total circulation over 85,000. 
Aggressive Evening Paper of Boston. 7he 
Traveler is growing faster and more secure 
ly than any other lioston Paper 








Boston, Post, Nov.,1908, daily average, 267,775, 
Sunday average, 237,439. The Boston Fost's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 
general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason.” 


ww 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 


Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012. 


Pall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 


Gloucester, Daily Times. Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation 1908, 7,342 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
J argest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s‘*Home”’ paper. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson Patriot, Average Nov., 1908, daily 
8,735, Sunday 9,602. Greatest net circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
“907. 20.537 November, 1908, 20,289. 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 108,683. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
Aaa is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
SA) = Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074, 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1907 av- 
erage daily circulation, evening 

only, 76,861. In 1907 average 

Sunday circulation,72,678, Daily 

average cireulation for Nov., 

1908, evening only, 76,023. Av- 

erage Sunday circulation for 

Nov., 1908, 72,876. (Jan. 1, 1908, 

subscription’ rates were raised 

from $4.80 to $6 per year and 

terms changed from unlimited 

credit to strictly cash in ade 

vance.) The absolute accuracy 

of the Journal's circulation 

ratings is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

It is guaranteed to go into more 

homes than any other paper in 

its field and to reach the great 

army of purchasers throughout 
©O|the Northwest. The Yournal 

brings results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday 7ribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1907, was 76,603. The daily 
by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165. 


St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907, Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 35,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, National I Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1907, 24,330. First six months 1908, 24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,287. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Fournal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 62,697. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
441, daily, 61,604; Hngquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; tor 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Nov. 30, 1908, 4,623. Only daily here, 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
Piss circulation first quarter 1908, 


6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Fournal. Est. 1863. 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, ‘08, 10,169. 


Weekly 
Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 


Bensiger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416 ; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (O@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,883—sworn. 


Leslies Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. 
Adv. Mgr. 135,000 guaranteed. 


Miller, 


The People's Home Journal. 664,416, mo, 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


_ The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal, Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 346,- 
424. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,465; June, 4,691. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
Pub. Aver. 1907, daily 36,609; Sunday, 41,130. 
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Troy, Record. Average circulation 

1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 

has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National ‘Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,642. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A Meyer, publishes. 


Average for year ending July 31, 1908, 15,067. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Finnish, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373; Nov., 1908, 80,822 daily; Sunday, 94,408. 


Golumbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 


Dayton, 
21,217. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. ’07, 447,345. 


Journal. 1907, actual average, 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. Wy av.,’07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average ad 
6,614; for 1907, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Nov., '08, 30,569. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Journal, 


daily average 1907, 28,805; for Nov., 
1908, 81,118. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian, (OO). 
For over tifty years the great news- 
paper of the Pacific Northwest— 
more circulation, more foreign, 
more local and more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Nov. NET PAID cir- 
culation, daily, 37,161, Sunday average, 46,080. 


UA 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes,ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,511; 
Nov., 1908, 18,716. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn av. Nov., 1908, 
16,461. largest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 


Philadelphia, 7he Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for November, 238,665 copies a day. ‘The 
Bulletin every evening goes daily into nearly 
every Philadelphia home." 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 5,614: 1907, 56,614 (O©). 
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Now that the small fruit and nursery season is 
here, the foliowing table of cost per inquiry will 
be of interest. The following list of papers was 
used in the spring of 1908 by a western nursery 


maseand Cost per inquiry 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia. . e413 
‘The Fruit Belt, Grand Rapids, Mich. . .28 1-3 


National Stockman & Farmer, Pittsburg .30 1-5 
The Fruit Grower, St. Joseph, Mo. - ae 


Rural New-Yorker, New York, N. Y. . .36 
The Gleaner, Detroit, Mich. . ° . 
Ohio Farmer, Michigan Farmer . 39 2-3 


Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y. 54 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wisc. .58 1-3 
Fruitman and Gardner, Mt. Vernon, la. .60° 
The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn, . .70 
National Fruit Grower, St. Joseph, Mich. 1111 5 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Atal Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEED onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn averave 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907. 
18,124. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903 —sworn. 


Providence, Dail) Daily Fournal. 18,872 
(OO). Sunday, 25,169 (©O). Lvening 
Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 
average for 1st 6 mos, 1908, 46,881 daily. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for November, 
4,923 (sworn). Only daily in held. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 56,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age for1g0o7, daily (@©) 13,052 

GUA Sunday, (@©)13,887. Semi-weekly, 

AN 2,997. Actual average for first six 

TEED months of 1908, daily (©@) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,110. 

Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 

circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
VAR culation by A. A. A. Carries 
TEED more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. 
largest circulation or no Pay. 


: Guarantees 


Knoxville, 9 Journal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday» 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206. 
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TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,003. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A A.A, 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. F. Langley. Av. rare 
3,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,536. Exam. by A.A.A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. ,- 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. 





Rutland, Herald. Average, 1907, 4,391. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 

8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A 





Average for 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; Nov., 1908, 
3,270. Largest circulation. Only evening paper, 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 

Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 

GUA 39,646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 

AN 30,874. 9 Only sworn circulation 

eat) in Seattle. Largest genuine and 

cash paid circulation in Washing- 

~ ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always, 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times ( ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

GUAR combines with its circulation of 
<a NS 56,942 daily, 75,776 Sunday, rare 
EE quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In November 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 258,748 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 26,002. 
Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,525; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907. 
3,671; Nov , '08, semi-weekly 1,863; daily 4,691, 

Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086 

Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (O@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, eve., 

ind. daily. Daily average for 12 

GUA months, 65,318; for Oct., 1908, 

AN 67,832; daily gain over Oct. 1907, 

TEEO 5,382. so% of Milwaukee homes 
at 7 cents per line. 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Average for the last 


six months, 1907, 4,376. 
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T" WISCONSIN 
Agricourorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y, Office. 
Temple Ct. W. C, Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; Oct., 1907, 15,015; Oct., 1908, 16,510. 11. 
DeClerque, U. 5. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,852; daily Nov., 1908, 
39,745; weekly aver. for month of Nov., 27,132. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1907, 16,546. Rates 56c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Oct., 
1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108,828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
rAUL.VS Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
wy ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 
Weekly Star, 129,836 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 








A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 











COLORADO 


Wwa NT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening 7 elegraph. 1c. a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
te Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
. (@®), carries double the number of 
Want Ads ot any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


HE Champaign News is the leading Want 

ad medium of C entral Eastern Illinois. 

HE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun 

day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand 1. the West. 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the VFost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad”’ directory, 


Senos Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 

HE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
‘the News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 
HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily, It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


KH K He kK 


THE Boston Globe, daily and nai 7. 4 
yp 1907, printed a total of 446,736 
Want Ads. af here was a gain of 1,979 me 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907 
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MINNESOTA 
THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 


more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
mewspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant ‘or ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Nov. 166,880 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 21,450. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 24cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 
aword. Noad taken less than 
20 cents. 

THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 

Want Ad Medium of Mjnneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 





MISSOURI 
THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l&c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Evening News with over 96,000 

circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


THE Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS' INK, published weekly. The re. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis. 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
[XN a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,569. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 25 cents. 


HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
108,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekiy paper in Canada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 








Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
she Evening and Sunday Star. Average,\ $C7, 
1486 (OO). 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 








Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga, The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 

fark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (@@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, be ause 7ribume ads bring 
satisfactury results, 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@O)- Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (O@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (@@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Springfield (Mass.) Republican (O@). Has 
quantity and quality of circulation. 





Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (00), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (QO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circ -ula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Cover: 
oiler and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (QO). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (O©). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magazine (Q©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
‘cubeviar of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (Q@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Kaiitway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (OO). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q@©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 





New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 
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LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of it’s kind—that’s LIFE, 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times ( ). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000, 


New York 7ribune (QO©), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enguirer (Q@). In 1907 the — 
advertising was 334¢ more than in 1906. 
local advertisers know where to spend Po 
money. ‘The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 


OREGON 
The Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. The 


great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; ‘he Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two. cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (QQ), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
The Norfolk Landmark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by anything except merit 
a1 8 Gees newspaper. (@ ©) It’s worth con- 
sidering. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (Q@©). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 


The Seattle Times (OO) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 





WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), is read daily in over 
1,000 of the best result- producing homes. 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 
By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Pehaters: Ink Will Receive Free of 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 











It rains altogether too hard in 
the illustration of this Fish Brand 
Oiled Garments advertisement. If 
the water were a litle less incle- 
ment the picture would be more 





interesting—as it is the figures 
very nearly disappear altogether. 

In the illustration marked No. 
2 it is rainy enough for all intents 
and purposes, the picture is clearer 
and more interesting, and the ar- 
rangement permits better display. 

Placing an illustration in the 
exact center of a small space is 
seldom commendable—it takes up 
nearly all the advertisement and 
cuts the copy in two which gives 
the entire advertisement a most 
unsatisfactory appearance. 

* * * 

Here is a Marion Harland 
Coffee Pot advertisement which 
makes its appearance periodically. 
In many respects it is good, for it 


is strong and bold—sure to be 


seen if nothing else. 

The trouble with it, however, is 
that people are not likely to stop 
and figure out just what it all 





OILED 
GARM ENTS 

















means and what the process is 
which it is supposed to depict and 
explain. 

Few people will learn any les- 
son from the position in this cut 
of the boiling water, the coffee 
and the infusion. 

A clear and carefully drawn pen 


.and ink illustration of the pot and 


contents made on a larger scale 

and accompanied by an easily un- 

derstood explanation of just what 

happens inside this coffee pot and 

why it makes good coffee would 

be far more interesting and useful. 
i a 


At first glance this Peck & Peck 
advertisement looks like a wall 
paper proposition into which a 
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foot has been accidentally intro- 


duced. . é 
What this peculiar wall paper 
design has to do with hosiery isn’t 


The Marion Harland) 


Saves eta es 


Full nickel-plated copper cover and silver-plated strainer. 
Handsomely and substantially made through 





7 

Marion Harland writes: ‘Ip opinion It bas no equal.” 

If your dealer ennnet the manufacturers will'send any 
size ‘you may select, expressigmid, to any address east of the Mis- 
sissippi at ine followin pri 
2-cup size (1 pint), $1. 8-eup size (2 quarts), $1.90 
4-cup size (1 quart), 1 12-cup size (3 quarts), 2.20 


SILVER & CO., 310 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


very clear. Peck & Peck are rather 
well known as dealers in hosiery 
of the smartest and most fashion- 
able kind, and it seems as if the 


your I agp 
at Peek. & Pecks 


emartone most exclu- 


ou are sure to find the 
atest and smartest 
styles, at the most rea- 
sonable prices. 

fa No.851. Best Pure French 
Silk as illus. 
trated, 5 rows, any color, hand em- 

broidered clocks. 


color with sell or any colored clocks 
$4,504 for women, 


en. ~ 
broidered £ batten popenn , 
Special ir. Value 
$1.50. Some mergers Pure Teed $2.00 
Py pn. Value 
Offering: Extra fine qualit hd 
Ladies” ws Pure, — ekiogs, with sik of +o 
ton soles. ane 1.00 one-half 
These are ac $1, worth (4 =e pair. 
These ate $200 quality Splendid Holiday eters 
ese are $2.00 quality. len 

$1.75 « pair. ~ euk Scarts ” match, as: 2 
i ey and cotton with scarfs, all handsome shades," _ 

1G a set. 


i? Bes Sr a ren eto Cite Took 


PECK & PECK'S Three Fifth Avenue Hosiery Shops 
230, 461, 564 Fifth Ave., New York 








most appropriate illustration for 
their advertising would be some- 
thing in the line of stylish and 
beautiful hosiery to the exclusion 
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of everything of an irrelevant na- 
ture. 

Certainly this design is ill-suited 
to the purpose intended and far 
below the standard which such a 
concern should set. 

oe te 

Here is a well-balanced and at- 
tractive little advertisement of 
Macbeth Lamp Chimneys which 
presents an excellent appearance 
in current periodicals. 

This picture is worthy of the 
text which accompanies it and is 
several hundred per cent better 
than other Macbeth designs which 





No need to have Jamp-chimneys 
that crack and break when you turn 
up the flame; nor a smoking, flicker- 
ing light. 

I make a MacseETH chimney to fit | 
every kind of lamp and burner, in- 
suring perfect combustion, full illu- 
mination, and a steady, even flame. 

My lamp chimneys are made of 
glass that won’t break from heat. 
My name is on each-one. Lamp- 
chimneys may be but “‘little things,” 
but I’m proud of mine. 

My Index, sent free, shows which is the right 
Pp. 


chimaey for your 
MacBEtTH;, Pittsburgh 





have been reproduced in this de- 
partment. 

The Macbeth copy deserves the 
best illustration that can be made 
and it is a pleasure to note prog- 
ress in that direction. 

—_+po____—— 

A railroad advertising display 
representing the advertising of 150 
railroads is making a tour of the 
South in charge of special repre- 
sentatives. It consists of pictures, 
books, posters, folders and news- 
paper and magazine advertise- 
ments in which the attractions of 
the several lines and the country 
through which they run are fitting- 
ly set forth. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than 60 cents. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 


Five per cent discount may 


No order accepted for 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


COIN CARDS 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the onty one which cieanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE'’S MAGA 
ZINE, CURRIER PUB. CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace « Company, 29 Murray St., New York 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

A. O’GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 

* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg g. exclusively. 
Ki! ANE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Mail-order ci am pa aigns. 








W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 

237 Broadway (opp. P. 0.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialtv. Benj. R 
Western, Proprietor, Established 1877. Booklet 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THe Saturday Evening Post—greater results 
at lower cost. ‘he Curtis Pub. Co, Phila. 





MILLION Country families—% cent line a 
family. Atlantic Coast Lists, New York. 





HE BLACK DIAMOND, Chicago - New 
YorkPittsburg for 20 years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. Write for rates. 





THE A magazine of the markets. Sam- 


ple copy free. TICKER PUB. CO., 
TICKER 347 U.S. Express Bidg., N. Y. 


The Bank Advertiser 


reaches only bankers. National circulation. 
C. E. AURACHER, Publisher, Lisbon, Iowa. 








THE Troy (Ohio) Record prints to exceed 1,200 
copies each issue, all going to bona fide sub- 
scribers paying from $3 (country) to $5.20 (town) 
ayear. This in face of outside $1 to $1.50 a year 
dailies shows that the Record’s clientele prefer 
it to any other and proves its value to adver- 
tisers. Minimum rate 4c.; plates, n. r. m., with- 
out extra charge. 





$3! *R 1000. Less for more; any printing 
The COLIN WKAPPER CO 1 Detroit, Mich. 








clTs 
ITE man who advertises should write for 
PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








ELECTROTYPES 





Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. J.argest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


RAPI ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
ers’ Block Cincinnati, 0. 














FOR SALE 





NE Century printing press, 40-in.x53-in. bed, 
two-revolution, four-roller cylinder, witn 
adjustable feed guides, hinged feed table, two 
sets roller stocks, two sets vibrating rolls, table 
distribution, and front delivery. Manufactured 
by Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. Ad- 
dress, NATIONAL PRINTING & ENGRAV- 
ING c ‘O., Niles, Michigan. 





The hia Press Association, Philadel- 
phia. Four shares of stock 


FOR SALE 


F. W. Ayer, A. G. Bradford, J. A. Pray all of 
the advertising agency of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia; R. C. Lowry, E. W. Mattson, 
Directors. A dividend paying stock I no longer 
wish to own. For price and particulars, address 
W. R. ROBERTS, 107 So. 15th St., Philadelphia. 








HALF-TONES 


pr KFECT orn - alf-tones, Lcol.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. ‘ YOUNGSTOW N ARC 
ENGRAVINGC O Sua, Ohio 








ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. Line Cuts, Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO,, 560 
7th Avenue, Times Square. 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 5c.; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
Te LE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
enn. 
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MAGAZINES 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





“PYOLLARS AND SENSE” (Col. Hunter’s 

Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS, 
MAGAZINE one year at 50 cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 








“Ad-School"’ in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 137 
Commerce Ruilding, Kansas City, Mo. 

PAPER 





a Tale > lle tir dma. pace Street, 
New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 
Diamond B Perfect White. Write for high- 
grade catalogues. 








PATENTS 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 


of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








POST CARDS 


A NEW IDEA circutarizna 
ILLUSTRATED POST CARDS 


“The little brother’’ of Illustrated Letters, 
originated by Frederick Ward. Write for speci- 
mens of these little business getters. Send 10c. 
in stamps or coin, for handsome portfolio 
of proofs, Booklet, “Cutting the Cost of 
Inquiries,” and literature on mail drumming. 


Frederick Ward, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago 











PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





F INTEREST TO PUBLISHERS. We 

have printing facilities that will appeal es- 
pecially to publishers who do not own their own 
printing establishments. We are prepared to 
do every feature of the work from making the 
illustrations to mailing the completed periodical. 
We shall be glad to hear from those in our terri- 
tory whose present arrangements are not satis- 
factory. REVEILLE PRESS, Vevay, Ind. 








SUPPLIES 


ME: PUBLISHER : You ought to have Ber- 
nard’s Cold Water Paste in your circulation 
dep't for pasting mailing wrappers; clean, con- 
venient and cheap. Sample free. BERNARD'S 
PASTE DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











ACS Ai 
will put you in touch with more business, 
Information and catalogue sent on request, 
J 








Monthly 
Trade 
Journal 


A very conservative journal 
in large and important field 
needs more progressive 
management. Present own- 


er draws out about $7,000. 


$10,000 to $15,000 should be : 


Tealized in the proper hands. 
Good paid circulation. Gross 
business $35,000. Price, 


$30,000. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


P. S. New bulletin just issued. 








WANTS 





T= circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





DVERTISING MANAGER —At present 

head of the largest paper of its kind, wishes 
to make a change. Address “F.,"’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





YY AntEn— Tee first-class special edition 
advertising solicitors to prepare annivers- 
ary edition for leading paper of 30,000 circy- 
lation. Must have highest reference. Address, 


. “LEADER,” care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITER—Capable ot 
running customer’s service department on 
high-class middle west trade paper; salary in 
keeping with ability and interest shown; state 
age, experience, and full particulars to insure 
recognition; confidential. Address “L. M.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED: A PRINTING SALESMAN 

of unusual ability (not an order somes a 

100d business developer, experienced in handling 

and closing large catalog contracts ; an eastern 

man acquainted with New England trade pre- 

ferred; highest reference required; either salary 

or commission; only a man above the average 

need apply. Address “PRINTING WORKo»,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H.JPOWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 








Wanted — Mail - Order 


Correspondent 


Young man to take charge of correspond- 
ence, follow up, and promotion end of a 

rowing manufacturing business. Apply by 
etter only to ADAMS BROS. MANIFOLD 
PRINTING CO., ‘Topeka, Kansas. 














1 Can Teach YOU How to Write 
LETTERS THAT PULL 


The CODY 





If you are a clever busi- 
ness man you can go out 
and talk with a customer 
and land an order every 
time 
1 can teach you to talk to 
1,000 or 10,000 in the time 
it would take to land one 
J order personally, and get 
\ y 10 or 100 orders. 

However busy you are, 
S aA) T E M you are not too busy to make 
u 4 your business bigger, to 
study and understand that 

business so you can climb to greater success. 

Let me study your business personally and pri- 
vately with you, criticising your regular daily 
letters (carbon copies), and myself actually re- 
writing your important sales letters till you catch 
the knack of making them pull yourself. 

I taught a young Japanese handl ng drawn 
work and other fancy goods so that he was able 
to get up entirely by himself a letter which 
brought 267 approval orders (a $15 centerpiece) 
from 350 letters, of which only 38 were returned 
—$3,435 worth of business from 350 letters—near- 
ly $10 for every letter mailed. Mr. H.Gard, selling 
postoffice fixtures averaging about $100 a sale got 
$7,698 from 117 inquiries where be!ore on the same 
proposition he hai neverrealized more than&3,000. 
Very Latest Book—How to Do Business By Mail. 

Send $1 for my new book, superseding all others on 
the subject, with thousands of points on How to Get 
Business by Mail, Correct Business English, with over 
100 model letters of all kinds, letters that Have 
Actually Pulled Business. 

Sherwin Cody, 1421 Security Bidg., Chicago 


INK. 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New York, 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK igs 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Adyg. solicitors, 

trade papers, N. Y. and Pa.; mgr. classified 
advg , Minn.; farm journal advg. man, also de- 
partment store ad-writer, northwest: Goss 2-deck 
non-union pressman, N. Y.; Cox duplex 12-page 
union pressman, IIl.; news foreman, non-union, 
Pa.; job foreman, umon, Pa. and Ill; re- 
porters and linotype operators. Booklet free, 
| FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EX. 
| CHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 


For Sale 


Hoe Perfecting Press 


Prints four or eight pages, seven or 
eight columns, in length up to 23% 
inches columns. Speed 10,000 an 
hour. Very cheap to _ operate. 
Stereotyping, wetting and roller cast- 
ing machinery go with it. Originally 
cost New York Tribune $25,000. 
Recently rebuilt by Woonsocket Re- 
potter. Now in Al condition. 


$5,000 Cash Buys It 


_No. 1 Mergenthaler 
Linotype 








| Single letter. In good working 
| order. Universal adjustable mold 
and set of No. 2 brevier matrixes. 
Extra Magazine. Original cost 
$3,200. Rebuilt 18 months ago at 


a cost of $1,000. 
| Will Sell for $1,700 Cash 
Both Press and Linotype may be scen 


at the office of Woonsocket Reporter 
which was recently absorbed by the Call 


SEND FOR PHOTOGRAPH AND 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 

~ Evening Call Publishing Company 
Woonsocket, R. I. « 





CONSULT FILES OF “PRINTERS’ 
INK.” 


Armour & Company 
Advertising Department. 
Curcaco, Int., Dec. 26, 1908. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Have * ae on record, or have you ever 
compiled, any statistics showing the 
comparative number of pages of adver- 
tising run in the different leading maga- 
zines, that is, the number of pages for 
December of 1908 as compared with 
December, 1907? We would like to get 
some information along this line cov- 
ering the months of October, November 


and December, 1908, and January, 1909. 
We have made several efforts to obtain 
this information, but it seems that no 
one has ever gone to the trouble to 
keep such a record. 

If you can help us out any we will 
appreciate it very much. 


Yours truly, 
Armour & Company. 


The desired information can be 
obtained by comparing the figures 
contained in the magazine sum- 
mary numbers of Printers’ INK 
for 1907 with the corresponding 
issues of 1908. 
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Business Going Out 




















The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is placing copy for the French 
Line of steamships with newspapers. 


William S. Power & Bro., Pittsburg, 
are using daily newspapers in a num- 
ber of large cities for the Nernst Lamp 
Company, one of the Westinghouse con- 
cerns of that city. 





The Seigfried Advertising Agency, 
New York, will shortly place copy for 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
with newspapers. Copy for the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company is being 
placed with newspapers. 


Copy for the Simmons Hardware 
Company, measuring 15 inches, has been 
sent to newspapers for 48 insertions by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


Large daily papers and quite an ex- 
tensive list of magazines are being poet 
for the bond house of J. S. & W. S. 
Kuhn, of Pittsburg, by William S. 
Power & Bro., of the same city. 





The Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J., is asking for rates from a 
list of newspapers in selected portions 
of the West. 


The Miles Medical Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind., is making 10,000-line re- 
newal contracts with newspapers, 
through William G. Johnson. 


One hundred and fifty-line, 7-time 
copy, has been sent to newspapers by 
M. P. Gould & Company, New York, 
to advertise the Franklin automobile. 


The Wetherald Agency, Boston, is 
sending Sloan’s Liniment copy to news- 
papers; 156 inches to be used in 13 
weeks, 





Rates are asked from agricultural 
papers by the Jaros Agency, New York. 


Canadian newspapers are receiving 
copy from the Eastern Advertisers’ 
Company, New York, to advertise the 
United States School of Music. 


It is stated that the advertising ap- 
propriation of the Sharpless Separator 
Company for 1909 will be a very large 
one. Business is placed through White’s 
Class Advertising Co. 





The New England perentinns Com- 
pany, Boston, is placing copy for the 
Reed Mfg. Company, with weekly 
papers. 


E. N. Erickson, New York, is asking 
for rates from newspapers on Allcock’s 
Porous Plaster advertising. 








The advertising agency of William 
S. Power & Bro., Pittsburg, has recently 


closed the following accounts: The 
Pittsburg Sanitary Co., The Sterling 
Invalid Bed Co., Wellsburg, W. Va.; 
The Eljer Co., Cameron, W. Va.; The 
Washington Investment Co.; Pittsburg, 
and the Davis Electric Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


The advertising ef the Vermont Farm 
Machinery Company is now __ being 
handled by H. S. Charles, New York. 


Rates are requested from newspapers 
in the South by Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, New York, on a new account. 
This is the Powder Oil Mfg. Co., mak- 
ers of castor oil in powdered form. 








The Robert McMullin Company, New 
York, is asking for rates from news- 
papers. It is now making up the list 
for a large advertiser. 





The Fowler System Co., of Greenville, 
Mich., writers of retail advertising copy, 
are asking rates of the trade papers on 
one-quarter and one-half page space for 
three months’ contract. 


jeacmaleocigpligisescaaeceiar 
“YOU HAVE THE SAND TO DO 
THINGS.” 


Street Rartways Apvertistnc Co 

. New York, Dec. 9, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have your letter advising me of the 
expiration of my past three years’ sub- 
scription to Printers’ Inx, and I en- 
close with pleasure my check for $5.00 
for subscription for the coming three 
years. 

For a pay time past I have regarded 
Printers’ Ink as abundantly worth 
while and I thorough! 
improvement which it 
your new management. 

You have made it live and newsy and 
have had the sand to refrain from using 
its columns for booming the personal in- 
terests of some and blighting the inter- 
ests of others. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very a yours, 
1cHaRD Woop. 
> 


The Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., of 
Pontiac, Mich., has issued an attractive 
booklet entitled, “Doubting Thomas,” in 
which the writer describes his experi- 
ences with the Rapid commercial truck 
in the Glidden tour race of last July. 
Because of its striking typographical a 
pearance and its artistic sketches in 
colors it’s pretty sure of being read by 
those who receive it. 





aprpeciate the 
as shown under 


The Consolidated Press Clipping Bu- 
reau, of icago, has issued a neat 
booklet entitled, “The Uses of News- 
paper Clippings,” in which the character 
of its service is attractively set forth. 
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PHILADELPHIA NEWS NOTES. 


Sectional advertising has become a 
considerable factor in the business of 
Philadelphia newspapers. Under the 
heading ‘Walnut Street Shops,” the 
smaller merchants whose places line 
that thoroughfare have been taking half- 
page space in both morning and even- 
ing papers. From twenty to sixty lines 
is allotted to each advertiser. Frank- 
ford, Kensington, Cohocksink and Had- 
dington are some of the outlying sections, 
the principal business streets of whic’ 
have been similarly advertised by their 
progressive merchants. By this ~, 
the man whose small space would be 
otherwise partially last in the great bulk 
of city advertising has his message 
printed under a heading which is cer- 
tain to attract the readers in his par- 
ticular locality, at least. 


Thomas Martindale, whose methods of 
grocery advertising were recently de- 
scribed in Printers’ Ink, is an author 
of considerable note. His books on 
camping and hunting experiences have 
been widely sold. He is now describing 
his moose-hunting adventures in the 
Maine woods last fall in a -series of 
articles which are appearing in the North 
American. 


A new publication, the Star, has en- 
tered the evening newspaper field in 
Philadelphia to fight for third place with 
Munsey’s recently established Times. 
The advertising manager is H. C. Volk, 
who was associated with the advertisin 
department of the Record for severa 
years. The Star is said to be backed 
financially by James P. McNichol, the 
millionaire political contractor, and 
other individuals of the Republican or- 
ganization. It starts with the advantage 
of being able to command all the 
municipal advertising and charge hand- 
some rates for it. 


Some of the quiet Quaker suburbs of 
Philadelphia are not taking kindly to 
the new Sunday afternoon edition of 
Munsey’s Evening Times. On a recent 
Sunday a circulation agent entered 
peaceful West Chester with a bundle 
of papers and a band of lusty-voiced 
youngsters and proceeded to wake 
things up. One of the first persons 
aroused was Burgess. Reid, who 
promptly ordered the arrest of the agent 
and the confiscation of all his papers. 
Other suburban towns have planned a 
like course, it is said. In the city, 
many ministers have been aroused to 
protest against what they term an un- 
necessary disturbance of the Sabbath. 
Anyone who is acquainted with the 
Pennsylvania blue laws and the love of 
Sunday quiet prevailing among Phila. 
delphia folks, foresees hard sledding for 
the Sunday Evening Times. 


The annval banquet of the Poor Rich- 
ard Club, of Philadelphia, will be held 
in the Clover room of the Bellevue 
Stratford on January 18. It has been 
the custom of the club to hold this 
event on Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
which is January 17, but as that date 
falls on a Sunday this year, the follow- 
the day was selected. Arrangements 


are in the hands of Clarence K. Arnold, 
president of the club, and T. F. Daly, 
chairman of the Entertainment commit 
tee. Among the prominent men who 
have promised to speak at the banquet 
are former Senator John S. Wise, of 
Virginia; Judge Orlady, of the Su- 
erior Court of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
Jartin G. Brumbaugh and Samuel G. 
Blythe. It is expected that one hundred 
and twenty members and guests will be 
present. 


a 
FLORIDA NOTES. 


The Christmas editions of the Florida 
newspapers emphatically showed the busi- 
ness-man’s appreciation of the power of 
newspapers as advertising mediums. 
Contrary to the custom of former years, 
the Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, 
abandoned the idea of concentration in 
a single issue, and spread its efforts over 
three Sundays preceding Christmas day. 
The issues contained 42 pages, 48 pages 
and 48 pages respectively. The Jackson- 
ville Metropolis, the only evening paper 
in the field, brought out an 80-page num. 
ber December 12. The Pensacola Jour. 
nal and Tampa Tribune issued large 
single numbers. The smaller papers all 
over the state brought out big Christmas 
issues during the month, and most ot 
them were home print. The Christmas 
season as regards advertising patronage 
has been the most satisfactory—‘the 
greatest ever.” 


Charles S. Emerson has re-entered the 
service of the Florida Times-Union as 
manager of special and foreign advertis- 
ing. Mr. Emerson was formerly with 
the Dayton, Ohio, News. 


Many of the Florida newspapers are 
still cutting rates below card rates, and 
allowing commissions to  non-agents. 
This applies to some of the “Big Noises” 
in the Florida newspaper world as well 
as to the little fellows. By concentra- 
tion, business could be obtained at full 
card rates. 


ie nach ERA 
WHY IT WAS. 


A party of Northerners was touring 
Virginia, some years ago, and as the 
crowded train was crawling through 
Stafford County, near Fredericksburg, 
an old and wizened woman, with a 
basket bigger than herself, came aboard, 
and edged diffidently into the vacant 
place beside one of the men. After a 
while her seatmate decided that it could 
be no harm to draw her outa little for 
the benefit of the rest of the party. 

“This is very poor land that you have 
around here, madam,” he began. 

“Mighty pore,” she assented, humbly. 

“T never did see such worthless soil.’”’ 
_ “No, suh,” with an air of deep de- 
jection. 

“Don’t you ever sow any crops at 
all?”’ he kept on. 

The ancient dame did not lift her 
head. 

“Naw, suh,” she drawled. “This hyer 
land around hyer was sowed ’bout three 
foot deep with Yankees ‘long ’bout forty 
years ago, and we ain’t keen able to 
raise nary crap sinee.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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Spends $600,000.00 a Y ear 


For ten years past Mr. H. L. Kramer has expended an average of 
$600,000.00 annually in newspaper, magazine, outdoor and other advertising 
for Cascarets and other of his properties. 

The Sterling Remedy Company, manufacturers of Cascarets, is today one 
of the three most prosperous proprietary medicine companies in the world— 
and their great success has been built by Mr. Kramer’s ability to buy and do 
the right kind of advertising. 

Few men are better informed regarding advertising values, yet Mr. 
Kramer still finds his subscription to Printers’ Ink ‘‘ one of the best invest- 
ments’’ he can make. Read his letter. 





PRIVATE OFFICE 


H. L.. KRAMER. 


PRESIDENT & GENL MGR 
STERLING REMEDY COMPANY. 
TREASVRFER 
INDIANA SPRINGS COMPANY. 
KRAMER, IND. U.S.A. 
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Cure ,. OF MUBLAVIA FAMONS 1g cot 
AND UTHIA WATER BATHS 
SULT BY H.L KRAMER 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., New York 


Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in enclosing herewith Sterling Remedy 
Company check for five dollars ($5.00) for three years subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK, which I think is one of the best investments we 
have the opportunity of making. 


Yours very sincerely, 


‘ 


December Twenty-Fourth, Nineteen Hundred Eight 


Publishers who make their announcements through Printers’ INK get 
the attention of advertisers like Mr. Kramer and others of the biggest and 
best advertisers in the world, oftener than they could hope to do in any other 
way. Buying space in Printers’ INK proves to be one of the best investments 
they make, too. 

Ask about rates. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 West 31st Street -:- New York City 
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*TheNew Delineator” 


Pages double former size will 
mark the April issue of “The 
Delineator.”’ 

Do you wish your Advertising 
to share the unusual attention this 
change will attract? 

Bear in mind that ‘“‘The Delin- 
eator” reaches women through the 


dry-goods and department stores 
where they trade. 

Therefore, any change in “The 
Delineator” attracts attention 
from merchants as well as women. 


LUN 7iaeh- 


Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


Ff. H. Ratsrex, Western Adv. Mer., First Nat'l] Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Watch 


“TheNew Delineator” 
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